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IN RESPONSE TO SIR RICHARD TUTE. 
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Director of the Royal Institution. 


THE Editor of this Journal asks me to comment on articles 
by Sir Richard Tute which have appeared in recent numbers, 
October, 1938, July, 1939, January, 1940. The first article 
contains a strongly expressed wish that 


“those who speak in the name of Science would stand 
forth and proclaim the full meaning of the wonders 
performed (by Science) and at the same time denounce 
the false materialism which masquerades in the name 
of scientific truth.” 


They would then, Sir Richard says, be striking a blow for 

the civilisation which has made their work possible (October, 

1938, p. 82). In the later articles he goes on to consider the 

position of religious thought in relation to modern scientific 

discovery, and concludes that such thought is not to be 
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fettered by the false materialism. It is free, and Sir Richard 
describes fully his own conception of the way of its freedom. 
The false materialism 


‘“‘is a view of life which regards man as a product, 
actually a by-product of a mechanistic universe... . 
The universe is the product of blind forces operating 
through zons of time on dead matter. . . . In course 
of time life appeared in rudimentary form as a product 
of matter and of the forces operating on it. . . . Under 
the stress of forces as blind as those which produced the 
stars, the chief of which was a cruel process called the 
struggle for existence, man appeared in succession to a 
line of simian forebears. . . . Though we do not know 
how life arose from dead matter we may be certain that 
as the scope of science expands, an explanation will be 
found.” 


These few extracts give, I think, the gist of the description 
of materialism. 

I agree entirely with Sir Richard’s condemnation of such 
materialism. The evidence in favour of it is not good enough. 
It would be necessary to produce some experimental proof 
that the distinguishing features of the world as we know it, 
especially the existence of life and consciousness, could be 
produced by some combination of dead matter. No one 
has yet succeeded in producing such a result. Until this is 
done, even on the smallest scale, it is idle and dangerous to 
assume that the whole active world came into existence in 
this way. It is no argument to say that in view of present 
knowledge of the material world no other way can be con- 
ceived, because we are continually finding that the only 
explanation we can give, at the moment, of some observed 
phenomenon is in time found to be quite wrong. Other and 
better explanations appear which we had not thought of 
previously, possibly for the reason that our knowledge was 
imperfect, possibly through lack of mental capacity. 

There is, however, a materialism or mechanistic view of 
the universe, which is of relatively restricted scope and is 
entirely justified. If we arrange a definite set of conditions 
in the laboratory, and observe the consequences, and then 
arrange the same set a second time, the consequences in the 
second case have not yet been found to differ from the 
consequences in the first, provided that sufficient care is 
taken over the repetition of the initial conditions. This is 
true not only in the physical or chemical laboratory, but 
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also in the biological, where, for example, the action of a 
nerve or a muscle depends on chemical and electrical actions 
and reactions which obey the known chemical and electrical 
laws. No difference in behaviour is found to be due to the 
fact that in one case the action takes place in a living body 
and in the other case in a non-living body. 

There is a natural tendency to suppose that such a 
difference exists, and indeed it is often a shock to us when 
we find that some material action on a living body brings 
about a change in the attributes of its life; as, for example, 
when a surgical operation or an injection or a change of 
diet seems to alter a man’s moral character. Such experi- 
ences, however, furnish no proof that the surgeon or the 
physician has originated actions in the materials of the 
body which would have been of a different character if 
they had been originated in the same materials in the 
laboratory. 

Suppose that a motor car were a novel object, and its 
driver hidden. An enquirer might begin an investigation of 
its nature and action. There are wheels which go round. 
Did the separate molecules of rubber and metal come 
together by chance to make the wheel? -Men ask such 
questions in respect to the universe. Or was the assemblage 
due to the intelligent action of each molecule, or of each 
atom in each molecule ? Or did intelligence arrive when the 
assemblage was complete, so that each wheel was alive 
though the molecules were not? Examination in the 
laboratory shows that the rubber behaves like ordinary 
rubber and the metal like ordinary metal. The enquirer 
penetrates further into the mechanism. He comes across 
the cylinders and the piston movements. Are these chance 
assemblages of intelligent atoms, or ordered arrangements 
of intelligent atoms, or arrangements which become intelli- 
gent when arranged? In the laboratory the materials 
behave as usual; even the gaseous explosions can be 
repeated. So the enquirer might proceed with the sounding 
of the horn, with the actions of the batteries, with the wear 
and tear, with the stresses, and with the strains that the 
stresses produce in the many alloys and other materials ; 
he could go on enquiring for ever. In the end he will come 
across the driver, and will now say that he has an explanation 
of why the car moves and acts with seeming intelligence. 
He will probably lose interest in the theories he may have 
formed provisionally. 

But in the case of the living organism, no one has yet 
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come across the driver by any enquiry into the mechanism 
of the organism. It is also the case that at no stage of the 
enquiry has any action or process been found which trans- 
gresses the rules found by laboratory experiment. No 
matter how deeply the enquirer has gone nor how com- 
plicated the action which he has investigated he never gets 
away from a mechanism which runs true. It is in this 
sense that the mechanistic theory of the universe is right, 
so far as we know at present. The discovery of its truth is 
of no more use to the enquirer in helping him to arrive at an 
explanation of the universe, than it was to the enquirer into 
the motor car problem before he found the driver. I do not 
press the analogy; I do not hint that there ever will 
be any event which will correspond to the finding of the 
driver. 

The mechanistic rule has oppressed many minds, reluctant 
to accept what it seems to imply. If the consequences of 
any particular atomic arrangement and condition are deter- 
minate what becomes of free will and the moral struggle ? 
We all believe that we possess some ability to choose what 
we shall do, that is to say, a certain amount of free will. 
We may feel that the freedom is incomplete, that we are to a 
greater or less extent governed by powers outside ourselves, 
or by influences from within. Still, we possess free will. It 
is an experience. But mechanical sequence and free will 
are apparently in irreconcilable opposition. 

To the student of experimental science the position is 
not unfamiliar. To explain certain observations a theory A 
is required. To explain others there must be another theory 
B. We find no mistake in our recording of either set of 
observations, and see no error in either of the two theoretical 
conclusions. Yet A and B are mutually exclusive, or seem 
to be. We do not on that account decide to give up one of 
the theories; indeed, we cannot afford to do so because 
both are helpful. We are not so confident in our powers of 
recording and deducing that we dare to choose one theory 
and denounce the other. We ascribe the apparent contra- 
diction to an insufficiency in ourselves. Some day we may 
rise to a higher level of thought and attain to a wider view. 
Or we may discover an explanatory truth which is now 
hidden from us. An example which has been very obvious 
of late years is the apparent incompatibility of two theories 
of light: the wave theory and the corpuscular theory. A 
mathematical framework can be devised to hold them both, 
but the naturally formed mental images of the two are 
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exclusive of each other. The researcher uses in these circum- 
stances whichever theory is appropriate to his work of the 
moment. 

Although therefore there is a mechanistic sequence in all 
that we observe we do not deduce therefrom the materialism 
which Sir Richard Tute condemns ; free will and the moral 
struggle are not put out of court. Nor must we take the 
antithetic view, and argue that because we have free will 
the laboratory workers are wrong. 

This is the position even if we do not take advantage of 
the particular ways of escape, which, as Sir Richard points 
out, are provided by a philosophy based on modern physical 
discovery. Sir Richard quotes and discusses in this con- 
nection the Uncertainty Principle of Heisenberg. According 
to this principle, the statement that an exact knowledge of 
the present allows an exact calculation of the future is 
useless since an exact knowledge of the present cannot be 
acquired. That is because the motion of the single electron 
or indeed of any body, can only be determined with a certain 
tolerance. If pains are taken to determine the exact position 
of an electron, the experimenter cannot simultaneously make 
an exact measurement of its momentum,-and vice versa. 
The better the measurement of one of these quantities the 
worse the measurement of the other. But this tolerance is 
extremely fine. It is effectively negligible for a large body, 
or any group of small bodies; it does not enter into any 
ordinary estimates of initial conditions and their conse- 
quences. While, therefore, the Heisenberg principle removes 
the difficulty felt by the logical mind of the philosopher the 
less instructed man may feel that he is not going to be 
influenced in so great a matter by a principle which is far 
beyond the range of ordinary examination, and indeed is 
not easily appreciated by him. He feels that his difficulty 
ought not to require so abstruse a resolution. I think he 
deserves sympathy, and in spite of present appearances I am 
inclined to agree with him. 

We all have conceptions of goodness and beauty and 
affection, and an urge to follow where they lead. If I call 
these and their associations an awareness of God, I believe 
that many will approve and none object seriously. To 
cultivate these conceptions is then to be regarded as a 
worship of God. Whatever may be supposed to be the 
origin of these conceptions, there they are, and we cling to 
them. Many believe that their meaning and purpose have 
been imparted by what they describe as an “ act of revela- 
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tion.”’ Some have other views and some make no attempt 
to account for their existence. Most of us believe that they 
are of supreme importance; they and the attitude which 
they enforce. 

The experience gained in the struggle to follow these 
conceptions brings knowledge of one kind. The knowledge 
that is gained by research in the laboratory is of another 
kind. The latter has not so far proved the existence of God, 
nor brought us any nearer than when we first began to feel 
for each other. Nor does it deny the existence of God. It 
has not explained the origin of life. 

When the principle of the Conservation of Energy and 
its implicit denial of “‘ Perpetual Motion ” was taking shape, 
there came a time when its a priori assumption was proper 
to any enquiry. A possible failure was not thereby denied, 
but as closer examination continued to justify the assump- 
tion it became wasteful of time and effort to refrain from 
using it. In the same way it seems that we may refrain from 
expecting any laboratory experiment or any observation of 
the natural world to bring fresh proof or disproof of the 
existence of God, or any explanation of life and its origin. 
If a nan believes that the moral struggle is to some purpose 
he will not, if he thinks rightly of science, find anything 
there to deter him or confuse him. But he must not, of 
course, try to prove his belief from what he finds in the 
laboratory or in the natural world. He must not point to 
this or that arrangement or happening in Nature as a 
particular example of the approval or disapproval of God 
or an example of His intervention. He must not challenge 
the experimental discoveries of the scientist except by appeal 
to other experiments. 

The aim of scientific research is not to add to the proofs 
or disproofs of the existence of God; it does not, indeed, 
appear to be able to do so. Nevertheless, it is of tremendous 
importance to those who would worship God, or do that 
which many would consider an act of worship, namely, the 
fulfilment of the Christian doctrine (and not Christian only) 
of the Golden Rule. For how can a man love his neighbour 
if he observes that disease causes pain and distress, yet does 
not enquire or encourage enquiry in the laboratory into its 
causes, prevention and cure? Or if he suffers men to be 
cold and hungry and despairing, yet does not learn how to 
understand the richness of the world in materials and their 
possible uses in the hope that sufficient provision may be 
made for all? Or lets fear and hate range the world when 
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possibly he might lessen them by the study of social, economic 
and psychological laws ? 

There are two sad mistakes. The one is to suppose that 
science, that is to say, the study of Nature, leads to that 
materialism which Sir Richard describes and rightly con- 
demns; the other that the worship of God—I am using 
these words as I have used them above—can be carried on 
without the equipment which science provides. 





W. H. BRAGG. 


Roya INSTITUTION. 


PostscripT.—The Editor writes to me that “there is a concealed 
figure in the picture of the motor car, namely the scientist who is conducting 
the inquiry into the behaviour of the car. The one entity that science, 
materialist or other, never reaches or explains is the scientist himself 
who pulls the strings of the scientific operation, and is a ‘ driver’ of 
another kind.” 

My picture is intended to illustrate by analogy a limited range of our 
attempts to regulate our lives by what we observe. For that reason the 
description of the picture begins with the inquirer, without attempting 
to explain him. We are all inquirers; those of us who are described as 
scientists are inquirers who are also engaged in the improvement of 
natural knowledge. It does not appear—for the present at least—that 
the quest of the scientist is leading to anything that can be called an 
explanation of the inquirer’s mind. The analogy of the motor car there- 
fore omits any reference to such an attempt. 

W. HB. 





CAVE-WORSHIP. 
R. R. MARETT, M.A., D.Sc., Hon. D.Litt. (Oxon.), F.B.A. 


Ir might be plausibly argued that modern science is the child 
of ancient mystery. Or, again, no biologist will allow that 
the advance of culture can permanently alter the set of our 
racial tendencies. Whether these things be so or not, I shall 
try to show that speleolatry, or, in plain English, cave- 
worship, stands for something real in the history of religion. 
Nay, who, if he be gifted with the slightest particle of 
imagination, will not have known an inward thrill when 
about to forsake honest daylight for the shades of the under- 
world ? What can this be, then, but a reminder, not to say 
a survival, of ancestral qualms, such as were bound to find 
expression in a ritual of reverent approach ? Together with 
the mountain, or the river, with which it is so often associated, 
the cave belongs to a higher order of beings—we might call 
them as a class “ elementals ’’—according to the creed of 
simple-minded folk whose lives are governed by crude 
sensation, so that their souls are, as it were, projected into 
sights and sounds. Even in our would-be civilised country 
every shaft in the rocks is peopled not only with bats and 
badgers, or treasure-hiding pirates and smugglers, but with 
queerer inhabitants such as dwarfs, pixies, mermaids, 
vampires, bogles, not excluding the very devil himself. 

Now in those faint traces of this primal awe which linger 
in our own experience we cannot fail to detect a certain 
ambivalent quality. Repulsion and attraction are excited 
together or by turns, with the result that the emotional tone 
plays double. Just as “‘ exploration with a spice of danger ” 
might well be the speleologist’s motto, so his forebears felt 
at once afraid and inquisitive, as often as they stood hesi- 
tating before some yawning entrance, so formidable and yet 
so intriguing. Above all other animals Man, with his high 
brain but relatively feeble body, is cut out for the part of 
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hero-coward. Thus, though he shared the common dread of 
fire, he must play with it at whatever cost to his fingers and 
nerves. So too, then, this ambiguous attitude attended his 
efforts to qualify as a cave-man, the rival of the mighty 
cave-bear with his prior right‘of possession. In such a 
struggle brute force could be vanquished only by a superior 
sociality. Cave-hunting in company eventually won the day. 
In fact, a speleological association came into being as soon 
as ever our species became aware of the advantages of a 
sheltered existence. It must have been no small boon to a 
shivering humanity that the cave, with its almost stationary 
temperature, approximating to the regional mean, or, if 
anything, a bit above it, offered the nearest equivalent in 
nature to central heating. Yet we should be false to fact 
if we were to assign a merely utilitarian motive to any such 
achievement of early culture, regardless of the preoccupation 
of the human spirit with deeper problems than those relating 
to physical comfort. Thus, if we confine our attention to 
the single sphere of nature-worship, we can discover an over- 
mastering concern to establish moral relations with a 
universe conceived as an assemblage of powers whose will is 
law, and the only kind of law that matters. In short, the 
penetration and the propitiation of a cave-are in primitive 
eyes two sides of the same process. Nay, so preponderant 
is the religious interest that often a cave-habitation which 
once reeked of man acquires an odour of sanctity ; and, just 
as man ousted the bear and the hyena, so by way of 
retribution the gods oust him. 

Unfortunately, whereas human history moves relentlessly 
forwards, much of our historical thinking has to be done 
backwards. For instance, it is from the savages and peasants 
of to-day that we must gather our chief clues to the inner 
life of the folk of long ago; and the analogy is liable to be 
in some respects deceptive. For Neanderthal man was a 
habitual troglodyte, and Sinanthropus, his predecessor in 
geological time, may well have been one too; both of them, 
let us note, possessing the scourge of fire wherewith to clear 
their quarters of noxious beasts. Thus to-day the Ainu 
hunter, who in his way is a bear-worshipper, nevertheless 
tries to drive a bear out of its cave by fire and smoke; 


1 See, however, N. Casteret, Ten Years Under the Earth (1989), p. 188, 
who states that the theory of a uniform temperature of some 52° for 
caverns in general, or even for any one cavern, is not borne out by the 
facts; but he seems to be including under caverns abysses and river- 
tunnels. 


Voi. XXXVIII. No. 8. 10* 
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though, if that fails, he actually crawls in knife in hand, 
fortified by a fond belief that a bear will never kill within its 
own den—as if it were too sacred.! Yet, though decidedly 
more manlike than beast-like on the whole, those earliest 
pioneers of the gentle art of caving were probably as different 
from ourselves in mind as they demonstrably were in body. 
True, the dawn of religion—and dawn is not to be confused 
with sunrise—can with good reason be referred to this 
remote period. There is conclusive evidence that the 
Neanderthal cave-man buried his dead with suitable pro- 
vision for a future life; and at La Chapelle-aux-Saints the 
narrow dimensions of the sepulchral chamber may be held 
to indicate that the resting-place of the departed was already 
a hallowed spot, to which only a ceremonial access was 
permissible for the living. At this point interpretation may 
well halt, seeing that thought evolves in the closest partner- 
ship with language, and we have no means of knowing 
whether the funeral service of those days was as articulate 
as, presumably, it must have been stridently vocal. Thus, 
in particular, it is rash to assume offhand that such practices 
imply a belief in ghosts—animism, as Tylor named it. A 
corpse in process of dissolution is uncompanionable enough 
to provoke action on its own account; and, whatever the 
sentiments of his friends towards the deceased, they must 
take steps in sheer self-preservation to sever all relations of 
physical contiguity, at any rate so long as decay lasted. We 
might even guess that, in the manner of certain modern 
savages, they would sometimes abandon a dying man to his 
fate, though he and his possessions might occupy some 
desirable shelter which henceforth, or at least for a decent 
interval, would remain uninhabitable for those who before 
had shared it with him. Thereupon, we may suppose, a 
material could gradually be translated into an immaterial 
presence, as men became more conscious of each other’s 
personality, and the growth of an oral tradition began to 
keep pious memories alive. 

Now from this point we could proceed along a well- 
marked line—a main line, in fact—of religious development, 
and indeed would come across plenty of historical evidence 
to help us on our way.. Thus, as regards the place of 
sepulchre, we might trace a progression from the natural 
cave, through the partly or wholly artificial rock-tomb, and 
the various megalithic structures, to more elaborate forms 
of temple or church. Or, again, on the side of doctrine, the 

1 M. Hoffman, A Sculptor’s Odyssey (1936), 209. 
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tendance of the dead evolves into a definite worship, and the 
ancestor and the tribal hero, duly provided with their shrines 
and often represented by their relics, or by the animals, 
such as snakes, into which they have passed by trans- 
migration, come near to bridging the gap between the ghost 
and the god; so much so, indeed, that an early anthro- 
pologist such as Herbert Spencer was ready to discern in the 
spirit of a departed chief the makings of a whole pantheon. 
Nevertheless, I must let pass this tempting subject for the 
following reason. Speleolatry, in the strict sense of a cult 
of the cave as such, is hardly in question here at all, except 
as a secondary feature. For I think that we can presuppose 
the cave to have been originally employed for burial purposes 
because it was already in use as a habitation. To huddle 
into a hole for warmth and shelter is after all a purely 
secular proceeding; and, at most, one might suspect that 
the occasional occupation of what had notoriously been a 
wild beast’s lair would involve certain ceremonial apologies 
to the previous owner. On the other hand, when once a cave 
was turned into a sepulchre, it doubtless counted as a great 
taboo; but, even so, it was not the cave itself, but rather 
what it contained, that was the acknowledged source of its 
peculiar sanctity. For a more convincing proof, then, of a 
holiness imputed to the cave in its own right let us go on to 
search elsewhere. 

No one who has had the good fortune to view those 
galleries of paleolithic art which are the pride of subterranean 
France and Spain can doubt that the figures therein variously 
carved, engraved, or painted have, at least in part, a mystic 
intention. It may well be, indeed, that they are right who 
claim priority for a decorative motive, if one is to dignify 
with such a name a childlike propensity to adorn convenient 
surfaces with more or less random marks. Compare those 
scrabbled finger-patterns at Gargas which the French call 
‘““macaroni”’; or, indeed, the hand-prints seen to such 
advantage in the same cave—unless the mutilated appear- 
ance of some of them betokens a religious act, as is very 
doubtful. Whereas, however, these Aurignacian designs 
display all the indetermination of maiden efforts, the later 
Magdalenians, who so realistically depicted the hunted 
animal with the deadly barb adhering to its wounded flank, 
were almost certainly engaged in a symbolic dooming. Why 
else, as at Niaux, is the sight denied to all but those who 
have threaded half a mile of Stygian gloom by way of a 
previous initiation ? Not for the profane, it would seem, 
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are such arcana. We can easily imagine solemnities con- 
ducted by regular priests of the type of the so-called 
“* Sorcerer ’’ of Tuc d’Audoubert, with his impressive rein- 
deer mask. Just so to-day the Eskimo medicine-men 
propitiate the spirits of the reindeer, which haunt a cave 
controlled by a great White Bear, in order that they may be 
reborn and afford good hunting.!_ Now I would submit that, 
when a rite needs to be celebrated at such a distance from 
daylight, the cave itself, that blind and tortuous labyrinth, 
is acting in its awe-inspiring capacity as an independent 
religious influence—as what the Romans would have called 
a numen. If not exactly a god, it is, or has, a godhead— 
the transcendent quality that is common to all manifestations 
of the supernormal, which is the divine in the making. For, 
at any rate, it is unbelievable that the folk resorted to this 
cheerless spot as a matter of simple convenience, or that the 
spirit of their ritual remained uncoloured by its uncanny 
setting. I feel sure that there inhered in the very nature of 
the place a seeming power of giving effect to their prayer, or 
incantation, whichever we choose to call it. That power I 
would connect directly with its felt awfulness ; even if it 
might also in some degree be derived from those cave- 
haunting bears and other hunting animals, whose killing 
magic, as attested by their bone-heaps, the human hunter 
would be glad to borrow. If, then, the cave is thus deemed 
to be automatically capable of working wonders, a genuine 
speleolatory had come into being. 

All such rudiments, however, can but speak in riddles, 
and it is high time to pass forwards at a bound to the days 
when Man’s intelligence had at length found explicit utter- 
ance in a literature. Economically, too, it was a new world, 
and its leading peoples, having domesticated their animals 
and plants and incidentally themselves, could afford to 
enjoy the luxury of asoul. Homer sings to elegant aristocrats 
sitting over their wine, and already the good taste of Hellas 
insists that everything coarse must be eliminated from any 
portraiture of men and manners. Even the Cyclops, 
authentic cave-man though he is, while also pre-political and 
polygamous—for Aristotle fastidiously misquotes the passage 
which allots wives in the plural to each ruler of his own 
den—is treated, like Shakespeare’s Caliban, half humorously 
and with a sort of scornful charity—‘‘ an abominable, a 
most ridiculous monster,” as Trinculo would say, but yet a 
‘“‘ brave ’’ one too in his way. Moreover, he has emerged 


1 Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough’, VIII, 245. 
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from savagery so far as to have reached the pastoral stage, 
and, like Augeas, realises the possibilities of his cave as a 
stable. But Homer is happier when he can lead his hearers 
away from such low company to romantic topics such as 
nymphs and bowers. With youthful eyes that still saw 
clearly must he have studied the beauties of that grotto 
which he provides for Calypso, with its birds and fountains ; 
or of that other cave of the Nymphs, with their dancing-floor 
set round with seats of smooth rock.! Of course, Calypso 
and her kind are glorified human beings, sheer masterpieces 
of anthropomorphic fancy. But, as Hesiod, in sharp contrast 
to Homer, does not fail to remind us, the Nature-worship 
of early Greece was by no means wholly emancipated from 
what most anthropologists would term a fetichistic outlook. 
The stone, or stream, or tree which the popular imagination 
invests with the mystic virtue of a numen is no mere abode 
of a spirit, but is rather in itself a spiritual agency inherently 
possessed of luckiness or unluckiness. It is a live wire 
charged with a cosmic energy vital to Man’s interests, so that 
he must treat it with due respect. Thus Greek religion 
remained hazy at its fringe, bewildering itself with a host of 
naiads, oreads, dryads and so forth who, though they 
transcended ordinary mortals in their influence for good or 
evil, were not deathless like true gods, but lasted, we must 
suppose, just so long as the material vehicle of each was 
able to resist the wear and tear of time. For, as we all know, 
caves at the long last cave in, rarely attaining even to 
Pliocene age; and the duration of their holiness is thus 
ultimately dependent on that of their roofs. So, too, the 
dryad dies when the oak falls; and even the oreads grow 
decrepit as their cognate mountains crumble, while every 
stroke of the miner’s pick must bring suffering to their 
indignant hearts. 

Becoming more sophisticated with the expansion of city 
life and of the commercial intercourse that went with it, the 
Greek mind could still be tolerant of rustic cults and local 
sanctuaries ; but only some outstanding function could make 
them any longer important. Thus, to consider the two chief 

1 Homer, Od., V, 57, and Od., XII, 818. Compare Schliemann’s Ilios 
(Murray, 1880), 49: “‘ From the vault of the grotto (near Dexis, Ithaca, 
and identified with the Homeric Grotto of the Nymphs) hang innumerable 
stalactites, which gave to Homer the idea of the stone urns and amphore, 
and the stone frames and looms on which the Nymphs wove purple- 
coloured mantles and veils.” Note, too, how natural concretions supply 


the grotesque fetiches that adorned the late Minoan shrine found in the 
Little Palace at Knossos. Evans, The Palace of Minos, Vol. II (1928), 342. 
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methods of exploitation, a cave might be famous either as 
the seat of an oracle, or as a place of healing. Otherwise it 
was no more than a shepherd’s pen, or a refuge for outlaws, 
or, perhaps, a hiding-place where an erring maiden might be 
delivered and an unwanted infant exposed.! But, if oracles 
are in fashion, a cave affords all the requirements for staging 
one in the best style. Think of Virgil’s description of the 
cave of the Cumzan Sibyl, with her enigmatic responses 
booming forth from a hundred outlets.2 True, Virgil is a 
Roman poet, but Cume was the oldest of the Greek colonies 
in Italy, and her Sibyl was an importation ; Roman religion 
showing no native predilection for soothsaying on ecstatic 
lines, after the manner of mephitic Delphi or of sundry rival 
institutions in European or Asiatic Greece. Indeed, 
according to Pausanias, the original Sibyl, Herophile, who 
traditionally foretold the Trojan War, was said to have been 
born in the celebrated cave on Mount Corycus in Cilicia ; 
and here an inscription recorded that it was the shepherd 
Theodorus who fathered her on the local nymph, profiting 
by Vheure du berger2 Or, again, at Alge in Acheza the 
priestess intoxicated herself with bull’s blood, commonly 
held to be poisonous, before entering the sanctuary ; and, 
though Pausanias is silent on the point, Pliny speaks of her 
‘* descent ”’ into the cave, as if it lay underground.4 Now 
certainly this was the case with the renowned oracle of 
Trophonius, near Lebadea, in Boeotia, where the human 
mouthpiece must seek the bottom of a deep chasm or 
‘* swallet ” in order to receive inspiration. Some of us, 
indeed, may know the Hypogeum at Malta, where far down 
in the artificially chambered rock an obliging guide, with a 
voice like that of a bull-roarer, intones through a hole in the 
wall to the consternation of the groping and bemused visitor. 
Indeed, from Malta, where this device of a sounding-tube, 
as we may Call it, was part of the outfit of every considerable 
temple, we get clay figurines of worshippers evidently 
practising the rite known as “ incubation,” that is, sleeping 
in a holy place in order to obtain supernatural counsel or 
other aid. It may well have been, then, that dreams and 
oracular voices served to help each other out. Even the 
great Pythagoras, it was believed, had incubated for the 


1 Compare Pindar, Ol., VI. 

2 Virgil, Zineid, VI, 44. 

3 Pausanias, X,12. Cf. Frazer’s Pausanias, ad loc. 
* Pliny, Nat. Hist., XXVIII, 147. 

5 Strabo, 414. 
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customary nine days in search of visionary enlightenment in 
the cave, some 5,000 feet above sea-level, on Mount Ida, 
where the Cretans declared that Zeus was born; and here, 
as elsewhere in the island, Minoan remains have come to 
light, showing that in pre-Hellenic times cave-worship was 
already a well-established custom. With much truth, then, 
might the Cretans suppose that a cave was the cradle of the 
Olympian type of religion.!_ Indeed, I have little doubt that 
the upstanding pillar which figures so largely in Minoan cult 
had its prototype in the natural column of stalagmite, 
already sacred in the Stone Age.? So, too, it is surely from 
a cave-sanctuary that the rock-dove finds its way into the 
worship of Minoans, Hittites and other ancient peoples. 
Now men go to the gods for advice, but even more 
frequently they go to them for cures. Hence the cave plays 
no small part in early medicine, more especially if the term 
be taken to cover all that relates to the mystery of child- 
birth. I suspect that it was primarily as hydropathic 
establishments that caves found so much favour with the 
sick. We hear of a cave of Aesculapius where the healing 
waters gushed forth from the live rock.4 Or at Elis, in the 
cave of the Anigrid Nymphs, a leper must sacrifice before 
bathing in the neighbouring river in order to leave his 
“shame ” there; and, as it happened to be a sulphur-bath, 
no doubt the prescription worked.® I need hardly add that, 
apart from any association with caves, there were sacred 
springs and wells endowed with all manner of salutary 
properties. In passing we may ask why the water of Styx 
was so potent that not even a god who swore by it might 
venture to break his oath. Since the stream that cascades 
down 600 feet of sheer black cliff into a sunless ravine is 
certainly as cold as death, a chill on the liver on top of a bad 
conscience could perhaps be trusted to make short work of 
the sinner who submitted to such a poison ordeal. Mean- 
while there were also caves of which the efficacy had possibly 
nothing to do with water. Aphrodite, for example, had one 
where widows could renew their charms in order to capture 
a fresh husband ; though here a face-lotion might have come 
in handy.* But Apollo’s cave, near Magnesia, almost overdid 


1 Frazer, Fasti of Ovid, III, 210. 

2 Compare J. D. S. Pendelbury, The Archeology of Crete (1989), 272. 
8 See Evans, The Palace of Minos, IV, 411. 

4 Pausanias, III, 24. 

5 Pausanias, V, 5. 

6 Pausanias, X, 88. 
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the invigorating process, which may, of course, have included 
a rite of drinking. To quote The Golden Bough: “* Sacred 
men, inspired by it, leaped down precipices, tore up huge 
trees by the roots, and carried them on their backs along the 
narrowest defiles.”” Unimpressed by such miracles, Sir James 
Frazer adds the dry comment: “ The feats performed by 
inspired dervishes belong to the same class.” 1 Finally, in 
connection with the subject of the therapeutic action ascribed 
to caves, let us note the curious history of the so-called 
Lemnian earth yielded by a certain tunnel-like aperture, 
more mine-shaft, I suspect, than natural hole, which was 
supposed to provide an antidote to snake-poison. Indeed, 
down to the Middle Ages it was so used in the form of what 
was known as terra sigillata, earth in packets bearing the 
seal of Lemnos, or, at least, what passed as such.? Malta, 
however, on the strength of St Paul’s successful encounter 
with the serpent, produced a rival powder composed of the 
very rock of what tradition guarantees to have been his 
actual prison under ground near Cittavecchia; and I can 
testify personally that the kindly priest who broke off a 
goodly portion of the friable limestone for my special benefit 
assured me that he could afford to be generous, since the 
stone had a miraculous power of self-renewal that made it 
equal to all demands on the part of its clients. Since there 
are no longer any poisonous snakes in Malta, I could not try 
out whether the specific works; but one might credit it 
with vis medicatrix to any extent, if one’s faith allowed one 
to believe that the parent rock is subject to spontaneous 
regeneration. How such a notion arose in the first instance 
it is hard to say, but it is just possible that it started some- 
where, if hardly in Malta where everything is so dry, with 
the observation that a stalagmitic deposit does really grow 
with the passing of the years, and under certain conditions 
grows uncommonly fast. Both ancients and moderns take 
notice of queer rock-formations and make up stories about 
them. Thus Pan’s cave, near Marathon, contained a whole 
flock of his goats turned to stone * ; while footsteps imprinted 
in the rock are common in this country. So, too, the roar of 
underground water might be interpreted as divine music, as 
at Olba in Asia Minor‘; or it would be used for divination, 

1 Frazer, The Golden Bough’, I, 386. 

2 F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, 671. 

3 Pausanias, I, 82. 

* So from Dan-yr-Ogof in Brecknockshire, as from other British caves, 


we get the legend of the Fiddler, who, having lost his way, can be heard 
discoursing faint music far within. 
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as recently in Matabeleland.! Mere folk-lore though this be, 
it implies an attitude in which it becomes easy to do away 
with invidious distinctions between mind and matter, and 
allow to natural objects a vitality proportionate to the force 
with which they strike the fancy. 

Space will not allow me to examine the many ways in 
which religious significance attaches to caves, whether as a 
primary or as an adventitious feature. Sometimes, indeed, 
a cave might have become holy for both reasons, as when it 
is supposed to be an entrance to the infernal regions. The 
use of caves as burial places would help to foster such an 
idea ; and yet we all of us know chasms that are suggestive 
of hell’s mouth in their utter grimness; and, to go back 
once more to Virgil, that other cave ?—not, of course, the 
Sibyl’s—that he describes in the same book of the neid 
as leading down to Tartarus is drawn from life, as anyone 
may discover by a visit to the volcanic region near Baiz 
with its suffocating cavities and smoking jets of foul water. 
True, at Tzenarum, in Laconia, where some poets would have 
it that Heracles led Cerberus down to the world below, 
Pausanias failed to find any hole that would serve; but it 
appears that Pausanias was a sceptic who believed neither 
in the hound of hell nor in hell itself.2 | Another case where 
a cave’s sanctity may be either intrinsic or derived is when 
its fame depends on a holy man’s connection with it. For 
he may be a priest or prophet who serves or represents the 
genius loci. On the other hand, he may be like St John at 
Patmos, or like the Tibetan ascetic of to-day who, wishing 
to withdraw from the world, finds solitude and the simple 
life in a cave-dwelling, which henceforth participates in his 
glory. Meanwhile, a saint and a cave may become related 
by no more than a post-mortem association, since a find of 
human bones is apt to lead the credulous to attribute them 
to persons of distinction. Thus in Cappodocia there are 
several ‘‘ Caves of the Forty ’—forty being in general use 
as a round number—and Christians and Mohammedans are 
alike agreed that a special status must be accorded to such 
mortal remains, though they ascribe them variously to 
martyrs, holy virgins, ogres, jinns, peris, or mere brigands.* 
If, again, more or less mummified bodies occur, explanation 
is likely to take the form of a legend of the Rip Van Winkle 


1 Frazer, The Golden Bough’, V, 154, and I, 1, 895. 
2 Virgil, Zineid, VI, 237. 

§ Pausanias, ITI, 25. 

4 Hasluck, ibid., 398. 
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type, as in regard to the well-known “‘ Cave of the Seven 
Sleepers ” at Ephesus, also localised in more than one part 
of France.1_ When the bones are obviously non-human, a 
dragon is apt to claim them, more especially as dragon- 
slaying has ever been the favourite sport of heroes from 
Perseus or Siegfried to St George. It so happens too that a 
dragon’s bones, duly reduced to powder, make an excellent 
drug still popular in China. Ifa Chinese dragon is anything 
like the one that I have seen with my own eyes at Tarascon, 
namely, that stupendous T'arasque whom Daudet has made 
unquestionably historic if he was not quite so before, any 
number of disease-devils might well be scared off by the very 
suggestion of his presence. 

A final instance from Assam may be cited that is singu- 
larly to the point. The cave of Chua-hang contains an 
underground river that can be navigated for half a mile. In 
time of drought the peasants invoke “ the Spirit of the Cave,” 
at the same time casting a dead dog into the sacred stream 
as a gentle hint that plenty of water will be needed for 
cleansing purposes.? Now, if the facts are as reported, this 
is speleology pure and simple; the Cave itself in its spiritual 
capacity being deemed capable of making the rain-charm 
work. No god or godling such as nymph or fairy is summoned 
to act as go-between, since of their own accord cave and 
cave-stream are instinct with a mystic potency equal to the 
occasion. 

The speleologist, then, will surely agree without further 
proofs that what draws him to the caves is, in last analysis, 
their mystery—their glamour. Something that stirred the 
primeeval cave-man finds its echo in the racial consciousness 
of this late-born generation. Ashamed to confess itself a 
cult, however, our nature-worship assumes the guise of a 
devotion to science. Yet to the philosopher science seems 
nearly akin to religion, since their common foundation is a 
cosmic emotion—to use Clifford’s phrase—which can at once 
brace the intellect and lift the heart. So we may think 
symbolically of our cave-hunting as a moral discipline, one 
that teaches us, among other things, that Nature hides away 
her wonders in strange places ; that a chastening awe is not 
incompatible with fearless exploration ; and that, held in a 
steady hand, a small lamp can vanquish a great darkness. 

R. R. MARETT. 
Exeter CoLtecr, OxrorpD. 


1 Hasluck, ibid., 811. 
2 The Golden Bough*, I, 802. 
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SOURCES OF PRESENT WORLD- 
TROUBLE. 


Il. THE IDOL OF HUMANISM. 
PROFESSOR W. G. DE BURGH. 


In his article under this title in the January number of the 
HrBpBERT JOURNAL, Professor Hearnshaw differs radically 
from myself both in subject-matter and in intention. 
Professor Hearnshaw deals exclusively with the twenty years 
since the Armistice, exposing the illusions that blinded the 
public, especially in this country, to the actualities of the 
international situation. I had set myself rather to probe 
the sources of present trouble in the trend of European 
culture during the last four centuries, and to show how the 
extension of man’s control of nature through the applied 
sciences had led, in the absence of any proportionate moral 
progress, to the abuse of the power placed in the hands of 
modern rulers. Professor Hearnshaw’s aim was purely 
critical. No one will question the truth of his exposure of 
the fallacies that lulled the public mind into a false sense of 
security ; but that truth may be gravely prejudiced by the 
omission of what is left unsaid. Over-simplification may 
prove as misleading as direct falsification of the facts. The 
temper of post-war Germany, for instance, cannot be 
measured solely in terms of the persistence and triumph of 
militarism. We should remember Napier’s comment on 
Spain in the Napoleonic era, that “‘ novel events often affect 
public sentiment in a manner distinct from and even opposed 
to the national character.’”’ Nor does Professor Hearnshaw 
offer any consideration of the spiritual issues at stake in the 
present crisis. To unmask illusions does not of itself suffice 
to stir men to moral regeneration. If our broken civilisation 
is to be rebuilt, it must be on a positive foundation. In my 
307 
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article, I had tried to show that the only hope for the world 
lies in the revival of faith in Christianity. My purpose in 
the present paper is to reinforce this conviction from a 
different, though allied, standpoint. 


- 


The distinctive note of European thought in the last four 
centuries is the growth of Humanism. I am using the term 
in the sense hallowed by the Oxford English dictionary, 
where humanism is defined as “‘ any system of thought or 
action which is concerned with merely human interests (as 
distinguished from divine), or with those of the human race 
in general.”’ Thus understood, it implies an essentially this- 
worldly outlook, in contrast to that of the Middle Ages, when 
not only scientists and thinkers, but ordinary men in their 
rare moments of reflection never questioned that this earthly 
life was a transitory state of probation, the ante-room of 
heaven and hell. Not that such an other-worldly outlook 
is incompatible with the claims of humanism within the 
larger scheme. Indeed we shall see presently that it is only 
in subordination to a theocentric world-view that those 
claims can be realised without contradiction and disaster. 
But modern humanism is absolute, not relative, an end to 
be sought for its own sake, regardless of any other-worldly 
sanctions. That this should be so is at once strange and 
inevitable. It is strange that the scientific revolution which 
dethroned man and “ this earth his habitation ” from their 
central position in the universe should have led to the 
exaltation of human interests and welfare as the final aim 
of both thought and conduct. Yet it could not have been 
otherwise. The new science owed its triumphs to the 
exercise of man’s natural powers of reason, independently of 
religious faith or supernatural illumination. Mathematical 
deduction and inductive generalisation from data of observa- 
tion and experiment call for no intrusion on the part of 
divine grace. That Dr Whitehead is a theist, Earl Russell 
an agnostic, is quite irrelevant to the value of their work in 
mathematics. Moreover, the objects on which the activity 
of reason was directed were events in space and time, to be 
explained solely in terms of their spatio-temporal ante- 
cedents. In Bacon’s words, Deum semper excipimus. Refer- 
ence to divine agency or, indeed, to any grounds outside the 
process of nature lies beyond the province of the scientist. 
Can we wonder, then, that men’s thought should have been 
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diverted more and more from the medieval tradition, and 
concentrated more and more on the promise of a humanistic 
millenium, to be achieved in the strength of their own powers 
of thought and will? The uniform progress of civilisation, 
the perfectibility of human nature, the eventual banishment, 
through rational enlightenment, of vice and suffering, the 
advent of an age when all men equally should enjoy material 
prosperity and social concord; such was the faith that 
inspired the reformers of the French Revolution, and that 
won classic expression in Condorcet’s Esquisse d’un tableau 
historique du progrés de Vesprit. humain, written in prison 
under the shadow of the guillotine. Half a century later 
Comte openly proclaimed the religion of humanity. The 
‘idol of humanism ”’ was set up for worship, the image of 
a Man-god in place of the God-man of Christianity. 

Comte, it is true, found few disciples ; the apotheosis of 
man was too extravagant a demand to secure acknowledge- 
ment even from an age bewitched by the spell of humanism. 
Yet he did but draw the logical conclusion from the pre- 
misses implicit in the dominant thought of his generation. 
That they still dominate the minds of multitudes to-day is 
evident from a moment’s glance at the warring creeds which 
threaten our civilisation. Mr Michael Oakeshott, in his 
recent book entitled The Social and Political Doctrines of 
Contemporary Europe, has collected documents illustrative 
of the five main types of political and social theory, each of 
which commands the passionate loyalty of millions of our 
fellow human beings. Of these five, only one—the Catholic 
doctrine—as embodied in the Encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII 
and Pius XI, is grounded on faith in an other-worldly order, 
within which the claims of human nature to temporal satis- 
faction are accorded their full measure of recognition. All 
the other four types are, in their several ways, secularist and 
humanistic. Communism, as exemplified in the Marx- 
Engels-Lenin doctrines, is avowedly atheistic; its pro- 
gramme, the achievement of a classless society by means of 
a class war, is, if not wholly materialistic, at any rate wholly 
this-worldly. National Socialism, as the event has made 
tragically manifest, subjects religion, morality, and all other 
activities of the spirit, to the interests of the State in its 
effort to secure an earthly hegemony for the peoples of 
Aryan race. Italian Fascism, despite its opportunist com- 
promise with the papacy, is equally insistent in principle on 
the absolute claim of the State to unquestioning obedience 
from the citizens. ‘* Mussolini,’ so runs the authoritative 
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decalogue, ‘‘is always right.” ‘“‘ The Fascist State,” wrote 
the Duce in his article on the doctrine of Fascism, “‘ the 
highest and most powerful form of personality, is a torce, but 
a spiritual force, which takes over all the forms of the moral 
and intellectual life of man.’”’ When we pass to what Mr 
Oakeshott calls Representative Democracy, i.e. to the con- 
ception of society fostered, if not with religious zeal, at least 
with resolute conviction, by the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth, France, the United States, and many other 
of the smaller states of Europe, it is more difficult to pro- 
nounce judgement. The view in question has a long history, 
during which it has shown remarkable elasticity, nor have 
its principles ever received precise formulation as have those 
of the other four types. Many of them, such as the promotion 
of human welfare, the maintenance of liberty for each 
individual and nation to work out its own salvation in its 
own way, the furtherance of social and international justice— 
the aims, in fact, for which we are contending in the present 
war—, are consistent with loyalty to the Christian faith. It 
is otherwise with the materialist interpretation of human 
happiness, and the baneful economic and industrial doctrines 
that have so often been held integral to it. But the link 
between Representative Democracy and Christianity is, on 
the side of the former, not essential but contingent. It is 
true, as we shall see later, that Liberalism—I use the word 
in its broadest sense—is impregnated with ideas of Christian 
origin. But how many of its supporters would admit that 
their advocacy was inspired by any but purely secularist 
motives ? When I read in the Church Times that it is 
‘* matter of common consent that the only hope of civilisation 
is a return to the religion on which it is based,” I open my 
eyes in amazement. The truth is rather, as we read in the 
same issue, that ‘ nations will only be Christian when the 
majority of their citizens are Christians.” In fact they are 
not; nor, I fear, are the majority of statesmen in the self- 
governing democracies of to-day. They regard their political 
principles as ends in themselves, not as attempts to realise 
the Kingdom of God among men. They live and move and 
have their being under the spell of secularist humanism. 


II. 


Is it not strange that this faith in man’s ability to achieve 
the aims of humanism by his own strength should have 
persisted despite the tragic experiences of the last thirty 
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years? One would have thought that if man had been 
endowed by nature with the faculties requisite for the 
mastery of his environment, his progress in knowledge and 
in the power that knowledge brings would have proved more 
successful in effecting the desired result. One would have 
thought, for instance, that the resources now at his disposal 
for securing social unity—the steamship, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the aeroplane, the wireless—would have furthered, 
instead of hindering, inter-racial and international harmony. 
In the nineteenth century, when material prosperity was on 
the upward grade, the humanistic creed could offer a certain 
plausibility ; but to-day in the light of the widespread 
disintegration of the bonds of human fellowship and social 
order, it is surely a paradox that it should retain its power 
to inspire thinking men. We are confronted with a practical 
reductio ad absurdum of the secularist faith. If this be so, is 
it not high time that we should set ourselves to question its 
foundations, and consider whether man’s final goal can be 
found in a state where there is no finality, and not rather in 
an other-worldly reality, that embraces the temporal and 
human in integration with the eternal and the divine? I 
use the word “ integration” designedly, with reference to 
M. Jacques Maritain’s book, entitled L’Humanisme Intégrale. 
It means that the two realms, the kingdoms of nature and 
of grace, are not severed one from the other, or arbitrarily 
conjoined, but that the latter is “‘ integral’ to the former, 
in that apart from God, nature can neither be, nor be con- 
ceived. I do not here raise the difficult question whether the 
world is as necessary to God as God is to the world, but 
content myself with the Christian answer, that the facts of 
experience level with our capacities reveal the necessary 
dependence of man and the world upon God. I want to 
show that to assert man’s self-sufficiency is to imagine him 
to be other than he is, and that the recognition of his 
dependence, so far from belying the claims of humanism, is 
the primary condition of their realization. To this end, I 
offer the following considerations. 

(1) If we analyse man’s nature, as it unfolds itself in the 
course of his brief history, we find in it potentialities and 
desires that can never be satisfied under the conditions of 
earthly life. The contrast between these claims of his nature 
and the narrow limits that thwart their attainment gives 
rise, as consciousness develops, to an inward tension that 
serves at once to stimulate activity and to baffle it. In 
richly-endowed personalities, the tension may even be felt 
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as intense agony; “as the hart longeth for the waterbrooks, 
so longeth my soul for the living God.” All men, at some 
times and in some degree, experience a sense of shortcoming, 
an awareness that their reach exceeds their grasp. So in a 
pre-Christian age Socrates measured his advance towards 
wisdom by his growing consciousness of ignorance; so, 
again, the saints of the Church, realizing more than ordinary 
men the gulf that parts their imperfect achievement from 
the infinite holiness of God, confess themselves with truth to 
be miserable sinners. Let me give two illustrations. In the 
Summa contra Gentiles, Aquinas grounds his argument to a 
future life on the fact that man’s intellect, with its infinite 
desire for knowledge, a desire that defies fulfilment under 
this-worldly conditions, marks him out as designed by the 
very constitution of his nature for an other-worldly con- 
summation. For “ nature does nothing in vain.” Implicit 
in man’s finite intellectual capacity is an unrest which spurs 
him onwards from partial truth to partial truth, but which 
cannot be quieted by any knowledge short of a truth that is 
absolute and complete. The same holds of man’s natural 
desire of good. In the magnificent passage with which 
Spinoza prefaces the Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione, he 
tells how in youth and early manhood he vainly sought 
felicity in this-worldly goods, till he learnt how in the love 
of a res infinita et eterna alone could he attain fruition. “‘ A 
mere case of wish-fulfilment,”’ as many in these latter days 
will protest ; to draw from which an inference to an other- 
worldly reality is simply to offer men an opiate. Georges 
Sorel saw deeper in this matter than Marx and Lenin. He 
rejected, it is true, the Christian conclusion, but he recognised 
how deep-rooted in man’s nature is the “tourment de 
Vinfini,”” and how urgent is its claim for satisfaction. He 
sought to quench it in ardour for the “ general strike ”’ and 
the class-war against capitalism. Rather, as the event has 
proved, it is such temporal remedies that are the opiates. 
Butler’s argument still holds its ground. If earthly happiness 
were man’s proper end, the constitution of nature is very ill- 
adapted to its attainment. Whereas the world is admirably 
fitted to be the scene of his moral probation and discipline. 
There is no half-way house between passive acquiescence in 
a meaningless universe and faith in the sovereignty of an 
other-worldly order. 

(2) Let us, secondly, approach the question from the 
opposite pole, and, assuming the truth of the theocentric 
world-view, ask whether it allows full scope for man’s this- 
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worldly interests and aspirations. Here we find ourselves in 
presence of an apparent paradox. On the one hand, the 
claim of religion is all-embracing. There is nothing in the 
universe that does not draw its life and being from God. He 
demands the consecration of our whole personality to his 
service. ‘* Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” Ultimately then, all human 
activities and all human knowledge fall within the province 
of religion. Yet, within this larger view of the religious life, 
there exists a real distinction between the religious and the 
secular. St Paul’s motive in tent-making was doubtless to 
earn the wherewithal to enable him to preach the gospel 
without being a burden on his converts. But when actually 
engaged on his craft, his attention must have been wholly 
concentrated on its exercise. Otherwise he would have made 
bad tents. A man’s activity, in private prayer or in the 
reception of the Sacrament, is manifestly of a different order 
from his activity in solving a mathematical problem or play- 
ing a round of golf. The paradox, however, is but apparent ; 
for—and this is the point of interest—the distinction between 
the religious and the secular has its roots in religion itself. 
A God who is the object of religious worship must be trans- 
cendent of the world of his creation. Now between the being 
of the Creator and that of the creature there is a difference of 
kind, that can only be bridged ex parte Dei by God’s revela- 
tion of Himself to man. For only God can truly create ; 
man is never more than an architect working on given 
materials. If we talk loosely of the creative activity of the 
artist, it is to signify that, as the late Professor Alexander 
put it, the artist’s mind is blended with the material in the 
product, which is therefore something genuinely new. It 
follows from this that the distinction between man’s activities 
and knowledge, in so far as they are directed immediately 
upon God, and man’s activities and knowledge, in so far as 
they are directed upon the world of God’s creation, is not 
only sanctioned by religious experience, but is its necessary 
consequence. Thus the Deum semper eacipimus of the 
scientist and the historian finds its secular justification. I do 
not know how science first had its birth from amid the 
rough and tumble of man’s sense perceptions; but in any 
case it must sooner or later have arisen in obedience to the 
demands of the religious consciousness. 

Thus we find (1) that not only do the facts of man’s 
nature in his present state point on examination to his 
other-worldly destiny, but also (2) that the theocentric 
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world-view—and, we may add, it alone—allows full scope 
and satisfaction for his humanistic aspirations. 

(3) If we consider the concepts most distinctive of 
modern humanism, we shall find that they not only have 
their source in Christianity, but that, when severed from 
their religious context, they are robbed of all intelligible 
meaning. The concepts I have chiefly in mind are those of 
Fraternity and Personality. Liberty and Equality, for the 
French Revolutionists, were terms of negative import, 
calling on men to sweep away the abuses of tyranny and 
privilege that marked the Ancien Régime. Their positive 
implications are ambiguous so long as our outlook is confined 
within this-worldly limits. What we want to be freed from 
is clear; but what we want freedom for is greatly dark. 
Men are not, and never can be, equal; “ one to count as one 
and as one only ” is a formula that has no relevance beyond 
the ballot-box; and “equality of opportunity ’ means 
merely that all alike should start at scratch in the race to 
achieve superiority. The only positive liberty is to be found 
in the service of God which is perfect freedom; the only 
positive equality in the status of all mankind as children of 
their heavenly Father. But in the concept of Fraternity we 
strike the nerve of the appeal of humanism to the modern 
world. The brotherhood of mankind is the clarion-note 
heralding the goal towards which the workers of all nations 
march as ‘‘ comrades.”’ That this conception had its birth 
in Christianity is beyond question. It was reached, not by 
progressive enlargement from love of kinsmen or fellow- 
citizens, but as the direct corollary of God’s all-embracing 
love of man. “ Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also 
to love one another.” ‘“‘ This commandment have we from 
him, that he who loveth God love his brother also.” It was 
for their love, one for another, that the early followers of 
Christ were remarkable in the eyes of the Pagan world. How 
far has the concept retained its force in the theory or the 
practice of modern secularism ? The word survives with its 
glamour scarcely dimmed ; but in unnatural union with the 
gospels of class-war and racial antagonism. The contra- 
diction thus avowed in theory is yet more evident in action. 
I am thinking not merely of the hatred @ l’outrance displayed 
by Communists towards adherents of capitalism or heretics 
who question any detail in the authoritative doctrine, but 
rather the temper of suspicion that has spread within the 
fold, and threatens even the ranks of the orthodox with 
disintegration. Who in Russia or Germany to-day can feel 
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security that his nearest and dearest are not the secret agents 
of the Ogpu or Gestapo? What most appals me, in the 
tragedy that is daily unfolding itself, is the poisoning of the 
sources of personal friendship among the young, of that free 
intercourse that is the salt and savour, for instance, of life at 
a University between the youth of either sex—a thing to 
which we may surely apply Aristotle’s great saying about 
justice, that it is “‘ fairer than the morning or the evening 
star.” ‘* See how these comrades hate one another ”—such 
surely will be the epitaph to be inscribed on the graves of the 
victims of the illusion of a terrestrial millenium. The con- 
cept of Personality—and we may add, the allied concept of 
humanity—tells the same tale. The “‘ infinite worth of the 
individual’ is a catchword on everyone’s lips; but as 
signifying a truth of human nature it draws its meaning 
from the religion in which it had its origin. It has won its 
hold on modern thought chiefly through Kant’s well-known 
formula: ‘‘ Treat humanity, whether in thine own person or 
that of any other, always as an end withal, never merely as 
ameans.” But by “ person ” Kant meant not the empirical 
human self, as a phenomenon in space and time, but the 
noumenal ego, the purely rational selfhood by virtue of 
which every man is a member of the supersensible “ king- 
dom of ends,” the other-worldly community of which God 
is sovereign. What claim to infinite worth can be ascribed 
to any man, regarded purely as a denizen of the world of 
nature? Even the greatest, when so regarded, has only 
relative and finite value; of the rest, there are many whose 
value is rather a minus quantity or disvalue, of whom it 
might be truly said that from the standpoint of this-worldly 
interests ‘‘ it were better if this man had never been born.” 
It is questionable whether, for instance, of men now living 
there is any that is of equal worth, as a creature in time, to 
a master-piece by Rembrandt. Can we then be surprised 
when we turn to the actual behaviour of those whose pre- 
tension it is to free men from “ self-alienation ” in bondage 
to religion to realise their true inherent personality, to find 
such an utter disregard for life as has led the Soviet rulers to 
let tens of thousands of their fellow-citizens perish from 
famine or in the snows of Finland, or the rulers of Nazi 
Germany to doom hordes of Jews, Czechs and Poles to 
wholesale torture and execution? What again are we to 
think of the more subtle but equally disastrous wastage of 
individuality, in our own as well as in foreign lands, due to 
the growing mechanisation of industry, to which reference 
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was made in my previous paper? “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” The bane of secularist humanism, and its 
reductio ad absurdum, is the appalling inhumanity of its 
performance. Nor can the advocates whether of Com- 
munism or of National Socialism ride off triumphant by 
pointing to the dark record of animosity and persecution in 
the history of the Christian Church. For by their own admis- 
sion the crimes enacted are the logical outcome of the 
precepts of their respective gospels. These prescribe war as 
the necessary means to peace, hatred as the chosen instru- 
ment of love. Thus even the fair-sounding claims of 
fraternity and personality have been bereft of all concrete 
significance. In the mouth of the this-worldly humanist, 
they are no longer verba, words fraught with meaning, but 
mere voces, 7.e. meaningless sounds. 

The term Humanity itself, which in this last century and 
a half has stirred men to so much sacrifice and to so much 
crime ; what significance does it retain apart from an other- 
worldly reference? Does it mean our common human 
nature ? Man’s spirit will hardly be touched to fine, or even 
to baser, issues by a conceptual abstraction. What is clearly 
intended by those who proclaim the service of humanity as 
our final goal is mankind as a collective whole of individuals, 
the totality of the human race. But where is such a totality 
to be found? Can it even be conceived in imagination 
within the bounds of temporal history? And what of 
the generations that are past ? How can they have part or 
lot in the love and service that claim to be offered to all 
mankind ? It is otherwise indeed if we lift our eyes above 
this earthly scene to the vision of the other-worldly com- 
munity, where all men, past, present and future, are fellow- 
citizens in the kingdom of which God is King. 


IIl. 


There is but one remedy for the two-fold canker, which 
for three centuries has been menacing the heart of European 
civilisation—the lack of moral principle in the exercise of the 
power that knowledge brings, and the progressive secularisa- 
tion of men’s outlook—, to wit, the restoration of faith in 
Christianity. That alone can effect moral regeneration ; 
that alone can establish humanistic culture on a sure founda- 
tion. For a world-view centred in sense there must be 
substituted a world-view centred in God. This in no way 
implies a sterile return to the tradition of medievalism. 
History never repeats itself; least of all, the history of a great 
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religion. The task that has been laid upon the Christian in 
each succeeding age is to prepare the world for the coming of 
God’s Kingdom. But that Kingdom is no mere temporal 
phenomenon, past, present, or future. Though manifested 
temporally alike in the past, the present, and the future, it is 
an eternal reality, above the vicissitudes of time and change. 

Thus there remains for Christian men the further problem, 
that of the application of the theocentric world-view to the 
ever changing situations of public life, and particularly to 
the present crisis in international history. The problem is 
one of special difficulty, in that Christ laid down no pro- 
grammes or rules of policy ; he laid down principles, leaving 
it to men’s free judgement, to their enlightened consciences 
to apply them to the variable circumstances of this present 
life. To embark in any detail on a discussion of this further 
question is, of course, impossible within the limits of this 
paper. But there are two points where our consideration of 
the general principles has already touched upon the manner 
of their application. Whenever a state pursues a policy 
directly contrary to Christ’s religion, it is the Christian’s duty 
to resist it. I do not see, for instance, how whole-hearted 
co-operation can be possible after the present war, even 
within a Federated Europe, so long as Russia and/or 
Germany continue an official persecution of the Christian 
faith. On the other hand, the question of the merits of 
Communism as an economist doctrine, or of the Totalitarian 
form of government, is one that is largely independent of 
considerations of religion. This brings me to my second 
point of contact, the real, though relative, distinction 
between the religious and the secular. To prepare the way 
for God’s kingdom does not mean to subordinate State to 
Church or to set up in Europe the rule of the saints. The 
State has its legitimate autonomy, recognised by Christ 
himself. ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s.”” But the recogni- 
tion of this relative distinction must never blind men to the 
ultimate universality of the divine sovereignty. In this sense 
we may say that the future of civilisation lies in the hands of 
the conscientious objector. 

Returning at the close to Plato’s question with which we 
started, How can the State study philosophy without being 
ruined ? We are now able to give the answer. The State 
can only survive and flourish if finite and temporal goods be 
acknowledged as dependent on the one good that is absolute 
and eternal, that is, on God. W. G. DE BURGH. 


READING. 





INTERNATIONAL MORALITY. 


PROFESSOR A. H. DODD 
Professor of History in the University College of North Wales. 


In a sense, the very use of the term “ international morality ” 
is a shirking of responsibility. States and nations, as such, 
can be neither moral nor immoral; it is the statesmen who 
act for them who do good or ill, and we as individual citizens 
who are consenting parties. When Meinecke declares ! 
Der Staat muss, scheint es, siindigen, what he means is that 
individuals must sin in the State’s service. Must we resign 
ourselves to this conclusion ? 

That collective action of any sort has a character of its 
own is clear. On the one hand defects in imagination, and 
the blunted sensibilities that come of acting with a crowd, 
can prompt us to the joint commission or condonation of 
crimes which we would never perpetrate alone ; on the other 
hand the sharing of common tasks and a great tradition can 
add greatly to our moral stature and spur us on to deeds of 
heroism and self-sacrifice which surprise ourselves. And 
when such action is in the name of the State the distinction 
becomes still more marked. For the State stands alone as a 
coercive community of which membership comes by birth, 
not by choice; with high moral pretensions yet a wide 
diversity of moral attainments among its members; 
and with an ingrained habit—strengthened latterly by 
nationalism—of finding its strongest bond of unity, if not 
in collective hatred, at least in the smug assurance that it 
is not as other states are. Its preservation has accordingly 


1 Die Idee der Staatsrason (1929), p. 15, quoted by W. K. Hancock in 
an article on ‘ Machiavelli in Modern Dress ”’ (History, XX, pp. 97 ff.), in 
which he shows from the judgements of historians on statesmen how widely 
this assumption is accepted even by those who would shrink with horror 
from so stark a statement of it. 
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come to be accepted as an obligation which must in the last 
resort override all other moral claims, its autonomy as having 
an ultimate value akin to that which we attach to the 
autonomy of the individual soul, its ‘“ honour and vital 
interests ” as objects for which the statesman may have to 
sin against accepted standards of individual conduct.! And 
since the State in the modern world, unlike the individual 
in any civilised community, is hourly preoccupied with the 
countering of threats to its own distinctive form of collective 
life—its Selbstandigkeit—the incentive to sin on its behalf 
inevitably becomes a “commonplace of diplomacy,” not 
just an ultima ratio. Clearly where sin is turned into a 
categorical imperative there can be no system of morals ; 
so that the crux of international morality lies in the question 
whether this estimate of the State and its claims upon us 
must be accepted as final. 

It might help towards an answer if we turned back a few 
pages in history and reminded ourselves how recent, as 
human events go, is this conception that when the State is 
in danger all other moral claims must give way to it. It 
certainly did not exist in the palmy days of the Middle Ages, 
when the national State was but one (and a parvenu at that) 
among many competing societies all conceived of as subject 
to the ultimate sovereignty of what was variously called 
Natural Law, the Law of Reason or the Law of God. This 
law, as Hooker defined it * in a later age, ‘‘ comprehendeth all 
those things which men by the light of their natural under- 
standing evidently know, or at least may know, to be 
beseeming or unbeseeming, virtuous or vicious, good or evil 
for them to do’; or as Grotius put it ® still later, it is ‘* the 
dictate of right reason,” arising from man’s “ rational and 
sociable nature.”” To say that this law was recognised as 
sovereign is not, of course, to claim that our medieval 
ancestors were more moral than we. It would probably be 
truer to say that, except for the greater efficiency in wicked- 
ness which our increased mechanical knowledge gives us, 
their standards of conduct were generally lower than ours. 
The point is simply that a man could not excuse himself, to 


1 See, e.g. Figgis, From Gerson to Grotius (1907), pp. 98-101. Figgis 
admits such actions to be “‘ crimes,” but by calling them the “ natural 
faults ” of the politician he appears (though he evades saying so) to suggest 
that they are inevitable. Yet he blames Machiavelli for turning them into 
“commonplaces of diplomacy.” 

2 Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I, Chapter VIII. 

3 De sure belli ac pacis, Book I, Chapter I, section 10. 
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his own conscience or to others, for a breach of Natural Law 
by the plea of the supreme necessity for preserving the State. 
Nothing could override the claims of Natural Law; it was 
sovereign, in the best theory, over both Pope and Emperor, 
and even outran the frontiers of Christendom to pier 
dealings with the Infidel. 

How did this grand conception come to fade ? It" was the 
very guardians and exponents of Natural Law who first 
betrayed it. The Crusades had meant the condoning of 
many a breach of its principles, and the Popes in the first 
flush of their new political prestige began to look on them- 
selves as freed from its trammels, to confound their spiritual 
task with worldly ambition, and to claim the power to 
dispense with oaths, to free from solemn obligations and to 
override the dictates of natural honesty. Dante hoped that 
the Emperor might succeed where the Pope had failed ; but 
the Empire, too, changed character and became a family 
concern. Small wonder that the national State stepped into 
the breach, aped its betters (as parvenus will), and claimed for 
its kings this same immunity from Natural Law and from 
all external control, whether of Popes who were emulating 
Italian princelings or of Emperors bent on family aggrandise- 
ment.! This is in essence what our King Richard II meant 
when he called himself entier emperour dans son royaume, 
thereby setting an example to Henry VIII. It might 
indeed be not unjustly claimed that historically England 
took the lead in this insistence on the interests of the State 
as a paramount moral claim. A fourteenth-century tract 
attributed to the great French scholar Pierre d’Ailly is very 
illuminating on this point. It is called Dialogus inter 
Francum et Anglum ; I will quote a recent English summary 
of the argument. ? 


** A French and an English soldier, meeting by chance 
in France, discuss the war. The French soldier advances 
the theory that all Christendom must unite to fight the 
Infidel, and that Christian knights must never wage 
war upon each other. But the English knight declares 
that his first allegiance is to his king and leader. When 
the Frenchman replies that he ought only to obey his 
leader in things that are right, the immediate retort is, 
‘I hold that everything is right which the Chief, in 
consultation with his priests and lords, commands.’ ” 


1 Cf. quotation from Cromwell, infra, p. 009, n. 8. 
2 By Miss Dorothy Kirkland, History, XXIII, pp. 17-18. 
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Readers of Mr. Shaw’s Saint Joan will recognise a certain 
family resemblance between the English knight’s views here 
and those expressed in the play by the English chaplain 
Stogumber. Foreigners are fond of citing England—to our 
intense astonishment—as the supreme historic example of 
national egoism ; and it may be that our insular position, 
our peculiar social structure, and the early triumph here of 
national law over feudal custom, all contributed towards 
this early growth of the spirit of exclusive patriotism. The 
breach with Rome was one of its fruits; and even Catholic 
exiles under Elizabeth found it hard to shake off the habit 
of “‘ my country first.” Few of them were able to say with 
the Jesuit Creswell, ‘‘ If I heard that the entire destruction 
of England was for the greater glory of God and the welfare 
of Christianity, I should be glad of its being done”’; most 
of them were prepared to accept almost any compromise — 
even to persuade themselves that the slippery James of 
Scotland would restore their Faith—rather than reconcile 
themselves to the dictation of a continental power in English 
politics. Long before this, however, England’s neighbours 
had followed her lead, until Europe became, as Machiavelli 
saw it, “‘ a plurality of law-creating centres lying in a void of 
lawlessness ”’ with results which moralists were not slow 
to point out. 

Thus in 1517, four years after Machiavelli turned his 
back on Natural Law in The Prince (but before the work 
was published), Erasmus was pleading for a return to it in 
his Complaint of Peace. Over a century later, when the 
Thirty Years’ War was at its height, his compatriot Hugo 
Grotius drew an even more alarming picture of the degenera- 
tion of the European community : 


“*T saw prevailing throughout the Christian world,” 
he says,® “a license in making war of which even 
barbarous nations would have been ashamed ; recourse 
being had to arms for slight reasons or no reason; and 
when arms were once taken up, all reverence for divine 
and human law was thrown away, just as if henceforth 
men were authorised to commit all crimes without 
restraint.” 


His remedy, too, was a recall to Natural Law, but this time 


1 Creswell to Philip II, September 12, 1596 (Cal. S. P. Spain, Eliz. iv. 
652). 


2 W. K. Hancock in History, XX, p. 118. 
° Grotius, op. cit. (Whewell’s trans., 1852), p. xxxi. 
VoL. XXXVIII. No. 3. 11 
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without Pope or Emperor, whose desertion of its principles 
had made the National State an indispensable shield against 
anarchy, and a return to the old world-order unthinkable. 
Grotius accordingly tried to fit the National State into a 
framework of Natural Law by working on the one hand for 
the reunion of the severed branches of the Christian Church, 
and on the other by deriving from Catholic theology (as one 
editor puts it 1) “‘a Protestant ethic . . . as foundation for 
a theory of world-unity.”’ In Natural Law he found the 
only adequate basis for treaty-making. He extended its 
scope (after the best medieval precedents) to dealings with 
non-Christian peoples. In his view it operates even in time 
of war to rule out needless inhumanities, and limits the 
legitimate exactions of the victor when the war is over ;_it 
justifies the individual in refusing to fight unless his 
conscience is clear about the justice of the cause, and binds 
the State to release him if he fulfils his other civic duties. 
He tested the legitimacy of national aims not by national 
interests but by those of abstract Justice, and he even felt 
his way towards the idea of an international tribunal which 
should assume the mantle of Pope and Emperor by impartially 
formulating and imposing the claims of justice when conflicts 
should arise.” 

This was strong meat—too strong for his age; yet his 
teaching was not wholly void of effect ; the two best soldiers 
of the day—Gustavus Adolphus and Oliver Cromwell— 
were both in some sense his disciples, and by their example 
did much to humanise the practice of war until the aeroplane 
and other engines of modern science came in to becloud the 
nice distinctions of military conduct which enlightened 
soldiers and international lawyers had built up. But 
Grotius had not really got to the root of the matter. When 
he claims that Natural Law, or abstract Justice, is sovereign, 
this turns out to mean that all rights for which good title 
can be quoted are absolute, including those of societies which 
have for their object ‘that every one may have what is his 
own in safety, by the common help and agreement ” °— 
that is, states. This is better, it is true, than to leave naked 
interests dominant; but the effect is to make Natural Law 
inoperative in international disputes save when an established 


1 W.S. M. Knight, Selections from Grotius (1922), p. 11. 

2 Grotius, Prolegomena, section 21; Book II, Chapter XXIII, sections 
7-8, Chapter XXVI, sections 4 (4), 5 (2); Book III, Chapters I, XV, 
et passim. 

3 Id., I, Chapter I (5). 
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right is challenged ; it gives no moral guidance and imposes 
no moral obligation i in the far commoner cases where legal 
title is either indeterminate or irrelevant. It merely 
strengthens the sovereignty of states so long as they are 
content with ‘*‘ what I haveI hold.” To Grotius, indeed, with 
his narrow legalism and his static outlook, international 
relations stand on much the same footing as private disputes 
about the title-deeds to an estate; a conflict between the 
rights of the State and those of the wider community, or 
abstract Right itself, does not enter into his calculations. 

With Hobbes Natural Law enters upon yet another 
phase. To him it is “ of all laws the most obscure,” and 
consequently the most “ in need of able interpreters.”’ He 
bases it not so much on the spark of Divine reason in man 
as on his animal impulse towards self-defence, but to this 
source he traces the origin of many basic social obligations 
such as the keeping of covenants. ‘* Without the sword,” 
however, he finds covenants ‘‘ but words and breath ” and 
Natural Law little more than a pious “ desire’ invalidated 
by our “natural passions.””’ The sword must be wielded 
by the civil magistrate; he it is who must become the 
‘interpreter’ of Natural Law by giving it form and 
substance in a civil code. Henceforth “ the law is the public 
conscience’: “‘ the law of Nature and the civil law contain 
each other and are of equal extent.’”?! This means, for 
practical purposes, the final banishment of Natural Law 
from the field of international politics, and the denial of any 
basis for international ethics. 

Where then shall we find such a basis ? Certainly not in 
the supplanting of ‘“ national conscience’”’ by a “ general 
cosmopolitanism and a sentimental humanitarianism.” Cut 
out patriotism, and you leave in many a man a moral 
vacuum ; rob him of his national pride and he becomes a 
deraciné, a mere economic man.2 Can force cut the Gordian 
knot then? Can it bring this “ plurality of law-creating 
power-centres ”’ under a common law which will foster habits 
of social morality ? A war to end aggression, and then the 
rule of law enforced by a system of sanctions : it is a tempting 
vision, and it has its long line of prophets from Pierre Dubois 
in the fourteenth century through Sully in the seventeenth 
to Woodrow Wilson in the twentieth. The State, too, 
appears to present an attractive analogy. There, it is 

1 Leviathan, Chapters XV, XVII, XXVI, XXIX, et passim. 

2 Figgis, loc. cit.; Cf. Zimmern, Nationality and Government (1919), 
pp. 61-100. 
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argued, powerful kings set up a rule of law out of which 
grew mutual confidence, respect and good faith; transfer 
these sanctions to the great world of states and we may 
hope for the same results. Yet I doubt if the analogy will 
hold. How did Henry II set out to establish the sovereignty 
of a uniform law in England ? Not by enforcing the use of the 
jury and the royal courts, but by offering them as alternatives 
to the ordeal and the duel in the hope that his subjects (as 
actually happened in course of time) would learn by use their 
superior benefits.1_ So, too, with the Tudors who completed 
his work. They had no overwhelming force at their disposal ; 
a popular uprising would soon have toppled them over. 
That there was no such uprising is due mainly to the fact 
that the gentry and the solid middle class had learned by 
bitter experience the evils of feudal anarchy and the virtues 
of give-and-take, and had come to trust the new monarchy 
for a rough but even-handed justice. In other words social 
habits come first, their enforcement later ; after all, England 
had no professional police force till the nineteenth century. 
This is the truth that Hobbes misses when he assumes 
that in the absence of a coercive law mankind will without 
further ado sink back to that ‘“ dissolute condition of master- 
less men” the state of nature—a “war of all against all.” ? 
For back of the State lies Society, the nursery of neighbourly 
habits, and it is only when the heeds and usages of communal 
life have made these habits sufficiently general that ‘ the 
sword ”’ can play its part by bringing the awkward squad 
into line. The question is, has international society reached 
this stage ? That the rudiments of such a society exist can 
hardly be denied. It is based in part on common civilisation 
and traditions, partly on that economic interdependence to 
which Kant refers ? when he says: “‘ Nature . . . has taken 
care that men can live in all parts of the world: she has 
scattered them... in all directions . . . [and] by this 
very means she has forced them to enter into relations more 
or less controlled by law,” drawing the moral: “ all men 
who have the power to exert a mutual influence upon one 
another must be under a civil government of some kind.” 
Upon this basis are built habits of mutual trust and humane 
dealings in our private and business relationships with 
foreigners which go far towards belying Hobbes’s assumption 


1 Cf. A. F. Pollard, The League of Nations ; an Historical Argument 
(1918), pp. 52-5. 

2 Leviathan, Chapters XIII and XVIII. 

3 Perpetual Peace (trans. M. C. Smith, 1917), pp. 147, 119 n. 
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that conscience is coterminous with civil society: habits 
which survive even the outbreak of war (as witness the 
trouble that military commanders so often encounter over 
“‘ fraternisation ’’)—always provided, however, that the 
honour and vital interests of the State are not placed in 
jeopardy. 

But it is just this reservation which makes the world of 
states something less than a true Society; for it fatally 
limits the field of that habitually accepted code of conduct 
which is the hall-mark of a developed community: a code 
habitually accepted, that is to say, by all those with a sense 
of social responsibility, and needing to be enforced only on 
the more anti-social elements; whereas in the world of 
states it is precisely the patriots and the men of public 
spirit (individuals all of them, let us remember, however 
much we may disguise their individuality under corporate 
labels) whose too great devotion to the smaller unit—the 
State—makes them fall short in their obligations to the wider 
community. Coercion in such cases is futile, since there is 
no genuine public conscience behind it. Those who sit in 
judgement, if they are honest with themselves, know full 
well that they have been guilty of like offences against the 
world community, and will be again whenever the honour 
and vital interests of their own particular country seem to 
call for it; they know too that there would be no question 
of coercion if these paramount considerations demanded 
that the offender should go scot-free. Here lay the tragic 
failure of the League of Nations. It tried to organise as a 
coercive state what was only an incipient society, and to 
enforce by sanctions the promptings of a world conscience 
still in the making : 


. - » Quid leges, sine moribus 
Vanae, proficiunt ? 


The Pope has reminded us in his recent Encyclical that 
“the Law of Nations must be founded on the Law of God.” 
Must we then conclude that a decent international order 
can come only from the conversion of the world to one of 
the great religions ? Perhaps the Prophet’s warning ‘“ He 
that believeth shall not make haste’’ may not be out of 
place here. The habit of clothing its declarations of policy 
in the language of Christian ethics is one which the modern 
State has inherited from the medizval Christian Empire. 
Even there, as we have seen, it did not succeed in moralising 
politics ; to-day it can do little more than give us a pleasant 
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but fictitious moral glow by setting us up collectively in the 
role of knights errant and crusaders. For in sober truth the 
lay State is fitted neither by its origin nor by its terms of 
membership as a vehicle for the expression of Christian 
precepts or the discharge of altruistic errands. It is not a 
religious association, and attempts in the past to turn it into 
one by penal laws and proscriptions have all broken down. 
The Christianising of foreign policy calls for a more subtle 
and indirect approach, and this must come from individuals 
and voluntary groups; there may even have to be some 
prior deflating of the moral pretensions of the State, some 
tempering of the moral warmth they inspire in us by the chill 
winds of honesty and realism. 

This is what the old Puritans meant when they assigned 
the State to the ‘‘ order of Nature,’ not the “ order of 
Grace.” 1 The statesman who speaks for it, however high 
he may rate the demands of the moral law on himself in his 
personal dealings, cannot impute the same exacting standards 
to the mixed body of his constituents. All he can assume 
on their behalf is regard for those fundamental decencies 
arising from our “ rational and sociable nature ” which make 
social life possible, and which form the substance of what the 
Middle Ages knew as the “ law of God.” But if he cannot 
apply in his public policy all the positive requirements of 
his personal moral code, neither is he entitled to commit 
for ‘‘ reasons of state” what it expressly forbids: we can 
hardly conceive of the law of God as an invitation to sin 
against our own lights! The solution of our problem, then, 
would appear to lie in a re-interpretation for our own age, 
such as Grotius attempted for his, of the implications of this 
universal code, which does in actual practice inform so much 
of our corporate dealings when the honour and vital interests 
of the State are not in question. ‘I had rather,’’ Cromwell 
once said,? pleading with the most sectarian of his parlia- 
ments for a square deal with their defeated rivals, ‘‘ miscarry 
with a Believer than an Unbeliever.” It is sentiments such 
as this—translated, as Cromwell failed to translate it,? on 


1 A. S. P. Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty (1938), Introduction. 

2 Carlyle, Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, Speech I. 

3 E.g. his attack on Spain, without so much as a declaration of war. 
This was due to his idée five expressed in Speech V: ‘“‘ Make any peace with 
any State that is Popish and subjected to the determination of Rome . . 
you are bound, and they are loose ’’—his answer to “ no faith with heretics.” 
His allies the French, however, he excepts from the rule because they 
“think themselves at liberty to perform honesty with nations with whom 
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to a wider political field—that form the true basis of a sound 
international ethic. Within a well-ordered State members 
of different and often conflicting associations—churches, 
trade unions, cultural groups of all kinds, each with its 
honour and vital interests to defend—have learned by long 
habits of co-operation in the tasks they have in common to 
live together on a basis of good faith and mutual give-and- 
take. Some states are slow to learn the lesson; others, it 
would seem, may have to relearn it. Can we wonder that 
the process is slower still in the commonwealth of nations, 
where each of the competing groups has by long-recognised 
usage staked its claim on the undivided and indefeasible 
allegiance of its members ? 

Yet on the longer view are even the honour and vital 
interests of the State incompatible with the wider claims of 
Natural Law ? If the State is “a partnership between the 
dead, the living and the yet unborn,” then those who speak 
for it are accountable to posterity as well as to contemporary 
public opinion ; and just as a business firm which seeks a 
lasting name will scorn the shadier dealings of those intent 
only on quick profits, so a genuine patriot cannot but feel 
a deviation of his country’s policy from the strait path of 
Natural Law to be in the long run a sacrifice rather than a 
safeguarding of her honour and her interests: her honour 
for obvious reasons; her interests because such conduct 
destroys the atmosphere of mutual confidence which alone 
can enable communities, no less than individuals, to “* have 
what is their own in safety, by the common help and agree- 
ment.” ! History abounds in warnings on this point: 
whether the history of the Papacy in the days when it 
undermined its own political authority by flouting Natural 
Law, or that of the sovereign states which usurped its claims 
and aped its worst political methods. Natural Law may yet 
resume its sway in international affairs if we learn to look 
on it, not simply as the pillar of State “rights” (as in 
Grotius), still less as embodied for all time in the laws of a 
particular state (as with Hobbes), nor on the other hand 
as cancelling the claims of a homelier patriotism (as was 


they are agreed ”’ and “ are able to give us an explicit answer to anything 
reasonably demanded.” There is a curiously contemporary ring about 
this pretext for Machiavellian diplomacy. 

! Campbell-Bannerman was denounced as unpatriotic for his attack 
on ‘‘ methods of barbarism ”’ in South Africa; yet it was this very speech, 
so Botha later declared, that made it possible for the Boers to accept the 
Union. 
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the tendency of medieval theory); but rather as the 
true basis of a nation’s honour and her ultimate interests. 
This holds good whether, by deriving it (with Hooker 
and the Schoolmen) from the voice of Universal Reason in 
man, we lay the stress on “ honour,”’ or whether, by inter- 
preting it in terms of natural impulse (like Hobbes) or of 
the physical order (as in Kant) we place the emphasis on 
** interests.” 

If this be so, then the moralising of the international 
order does not, as we so readily assume, call for a radical 
change in human nature, nor even for the universal adoption 
of some lofty ethical code to which only a spiritual aristo- 
cracy has yet attained. What is chiefly required is the 
eradication of a habit of mind towards the State which has 
developed among us—the best of us, perhaps, even more 
than the worst—during the last four or five hundred years : 
a habit derived partly by inheritance from the Universal 
Christian Empire, in part from the fashion of studying that 
still older civilisation where the City-State was within its 
own area coterminous with human Society itself. The 
Nation State has neither the spatial nor the spiritual 
universality of its predecessors, and the adjustment of its 
claims on us to those of the wider community calls for a 
progressive extension beyond its bounds of those habits of 
co-operation in common tasks which we have seen to be 
the training ground of citizenship: co-operation based on 
common human needs and on common human traits; 
co-operation not only in our private capacities, as churchmen, 
sportsmen, scholars, travellers, inventors, pioneers of all 
sorts (though that is a step forward), but also as representa- 
tives of governments and nations. This common effort in 
constructive tasks may yet prove to be the most lasting 
achievement of the League of Nations. It may be urged 
that we cannot await the results of so lingering an education, 
when in the meanwhile some world cataclysm may wreck 
civilisation and with it all our hard-won standards of culture 
and conduct. But, as I have tried to show, there is no 
quicker remedy that does not bring with it a fresh crop of 
ills. And in the long run, great as is our debt to organised 
Society, it is on the individual that the task must fall of 
struggling to maintain these standards; it is his personal 
sense of values that ultimately counts. 


A. H. DODD. 


BANGOR. 
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WAR AIMS AND PEACE AIMS IN 
THE BHAGAVADGITA 


NICOL MACNICOL, D.Lirrt., D.D. 
Late Wilde Lecturer in the University of Oxford. 


THE Bhagavadgita, which means the Lord’s Song or the 
Song of the highly exalted One, is the most influential of all 
the many scriptures of the Hindu religion. It has a place 
within the enormous bulk of the Mahabharata, the older 
and more remarkable of the two great Indian epics. That 
huge poem contains within it a great variety of materials 
which have grown together into a loosely articulated whole 
over a period of six centuries. Into this agglomeration of 
tales and philosophical speculations and didactic messages 
has been inserted this brief and quite distinctive religious 
poem of which the historian of Sanscrit literature, Professor 
A. A. Macdonell, affirms that “‘ the beauty and power of its 
language is unsurpassed in any other work of Indian litera- 
ture.” It belongs by its official designation—though much 
later in date than they are—to the Upanishads, the remark- 
able group of speculative scriptures from which the Hindu 
system of ideas still draws its main inspiration. It differs, 
however, from them in certain respects which give it a place 
of its own in the Hindu development and a significance quite 
apart from theirs. This poem wrought what was in fact a 
revolution in the tradition of the Vedanta. Not by denial 
but by penetration and by its own persuasive influence this 
new voice obtained a place of authority for its message and 
transformed the sterile wastes of the old orthodoxy by 
infusing into it a warm and glowing theism. When one 
remembers to what a region of death the via negativa leads 
and turns from it to this scripture, one can hardly charge 
Archbishop Sérerblom with exaggeration when he says that 
“‘ nowhere else in India do we meet as here the living God.” 
VoL. XXXVIII. No. 3. 329 11* 
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The scripture which produced this result and which has 
exercised and still exercises, an influence that extended at 
an early period to China and Japan in the East and in a 
measure also in later times to the lands of the West, is small 
in bulk (about the size of St. Mark’s Gospel) and presents 
considerable difficulty to the foreign student who desires to 
discover the secret of its influence. One reason both for its 
complexity and its popularity is that it aims at gathering 
up within its scope the various and often contradictory 
elements that were already at that early period competing 
with each other within the Hindu system. Buddhism was 
too radically hostile both to the Hindu social order and to the 
Hindu idea for assimilation to be possible, and accordingly 
it was thrust out of India. This doctrine, on the other hand, 
heretical though it was, paid so much homage to the Hindu 
tradition and was so characteristic a product of the agile 
Hindu mind that it presently obtained a position of unique 
influence and dignity. To understand how this came about 
we must consider the main elements in its message and the 
circumstances in which that message is represented as having 
been given. 


I. 


It is a dialogue on a battlefield. The interlocutors are a 
prince and his charioteer. The battle is a famous legendary 
conflict in which two branches of an ancient family of heroes 
are engaged; and the prince is deeply distressed at the 
thought that he is about to join in the slaughter of his 
kinsfolk. The charioteer, who is Krishna, sets himself to 
resolve these doubts and show how he must cast aside his 
scruples and go forth and slay. From that starting point 
the scope of the discussion widens until it includes the highest 
themes relating to human life and the meaning of the universe. 
It seems a strangely incongruous situation, and yet it has 
an extraordinary impressiveness—the warriors gathering 
with the din of war and the clamour of the war trumpets, 
while in the midst, seated in their war-chariot, those two 
debate the problem of the ultimate meaning of it all. It 
does not conform to our realistic standards but it possesses 
(whether by deliberate art or not) a symbolic fitness that is 
quite consonant with the Hindu genius. 

The first solution of this practical problem that the 
divine charioteer provides is one that is crude enough and 
that was probably not new, but familiar to the Hindu 
casuist. 
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“It is these bodies of the everlasting, unperishing, 
incomprehensible Body-dweller that have an end, as it 
is said; therefore fight, O thou of Bharata’s race. 

*“* He who deems this [the Atman] to be a slayer, and 
he who thinks this to be slain, are alike without discern- 
ment ; this slays not neither is it slain. 

‘“* This never is born and never dies, nor may it after 
being come again not to be; this unborn, everlasting, 
abiding Ancient is not slain when the body is slain. 

‘“* Weapons cleave not this, fire burns not this . . .; 
therefore knowing it to be on this wise, thou dost not 
well to grieve.” 


That is the starting-point, indeed, of the doctrine of 
Action, which is a main element in the unique significance 
of this poem and one of the sources of its power over the 
Hindu spirit, but it is not its final conclusion. What that 
conclusion is in regard to man and his duty is so important 
because it furnished a way of escape for the Hindu spirit 
from one bondage that up to this time had lain heavy upon it. 
That is the bondage of what they call samsara, the ever- 
revolving wheel of birth and death and sorrow, a wheel that 
is set in motion and propelled unceasingly by the power of 
karma, that is to say, of action, whether it be good or bad. 
This entanglement in which all men are involved, is what the 
author of this poem calls “the great dread.’’ Because of 
this fatality of ‘ action,” karma, Buddha (and every thought- 
ful Hindu might say the same) declares of man that his tears 
are more than the waters of the seven seas. The ways of 
escape that had hitherto been explored, whether by Buddha 
or by the sages of the Upanishads, were hard to travel by, 
and, in the case at least of those who remained faithful to 
the Hindu tradition, they were only for the few, the ascetic 
or the sage. For the masses of the people life remained 
inevitably an evil thing and inescapable. 

It is to those so fettered that the Gita brings deliverance, 
opening for them a road to a kind of action which leaves 
them free, action which is no action. ‘“ This world,” says 
Krishna, “is fettered by works. . . . Work, then, freed 
from attachment.” This is an exhortation which seems to 
have been wholly new to the seeker after guidance for life. 
The advice received by him from his preceptor would always 
have been hitherto, ‘* Flee from action; betake thyself to 
knowledge and journey by it to deliverance.” No wonder 
Arjuna expostulates, saying, “ If thou deemest knowledge 
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more excellent than action, wherefore dost thou engage me 
in a grim work ? Thou confoundest my understanding with 
seemingly tangled utterance. Tell me surely the one thing 
whereby I shall win to bliss.” The utterance of Krishna 
continues to be tangled but there emerges the new message 
which is the main message of this book. ‘“ Fulfil ever 
without attachment the work that thou has to do, for the man 
that does his work without attachment wins to the Supreme.” 
“* Casting off all thy works upon me . . . be thou without 
craving and without thought of a ‘ mine’ and put away thy 
fever and fight.’’ ‘‘ The man who casts off all desires and 
walks without desire with no thought of a ‘ mine’ or of an 
‘I’ comes unto peace.” 

These are a few examples of the central discovery of this 
poem which is repeated again and again. It was evidently 
recognised as a new and emancipating revelation and its echo 
has not ceased to reverberate within the Hindu religion down 
to our own day. We have here the disclosure of a way by 
which the religion of the sages might be brought down to the 
home and hearth of the ordinary man who, following his 
own calling, could attain the same blessedness as the monk 
or the sage who forsook the world and concentrated upon his 
own individual deliverance. That is the central aim of this 
book and it seeks to achieve this aim while preserving the 
accepted and authorised view of man’s life and its goal. 
The old doctrine that declares action to be a chain binding 
man to a world of unreality and that affirms that the only 
escape is by knowledge and inaction remains, but beside it on 
the throne is established this new doctrine that affirms action. 

To understand the significance of this new message of a 
kind of work which is in harmony with the call to ‘* workless- 
ness’ there are certain facts that must be kept in mind. 
First we must realise that the action that is here permitted, 
and, indeed, urged upon men is action only that is in accord- 
ance with their dharma, a word that may be translated 
duty. When Krishna speaks of action he never means 
more than action dictated by the station into which a man 
has been born and from which he cannot be released. Dharma 
thus means here not duty absolutely, but caste duty. That 
is why Krishna can say to Arjuna so peremptorily: “ If 
thou wilt not wage this lawful battle then wilt thou fail thine 
own law (dharma) and thine honour and get sin.” Arjuna 
is a warrior and to fight is his primary duty and one not to 
be evaded. Thus we have in this scripture the famous 
utterance which is one of the main supports of the social life 
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of the Hindu : “ There is more happiness in doing one’s own 
law (dharma) without excellence than in doing another’s law 
well. In doing the work assigned by nature one gets no 
stain. The work to which one is born he should not forsake, 
faulty though it be.’’ Accordingly, while it may be true, as 
Schweitzer says, that the author of this poem has anticipated 
Kant in laying down ‘the doctrine of the Categorical 
Imperative,” the command “ Put away thy fever and fight ”’ 
cannot pass the test that Kant applies that it should be 
possible to make of it a universal law. What we have here 
is duty departmentalised, not “‘ the stern daughter of the 
voice of God ” but the creation of the Hindu tradition. 

A second fact in regard to this ‘‘ work done without desire 
for reward ”’ is that beyond its freedom from egoistic cravings 
this activity has no mark by which to distinguish it. All 
that is given for guidance is the example of a type of person 
described as “steady in mind” or “a man of abiding 
wisdom.” But where is he to be found and how is he to be 
known ? Arjuna asks the pertinent question, ‘“ What will 
the man of abiding wisdom say ? How shall he sit or walk ? ” 
As a matter of fact what we have here is the Hindu ideal of 
sanctity as described in various passages of this and other 
scriptures, the man of dispassion. It is evident that we have 
in such an ideal no guide to conduct in the activities of life, 
but a description of one who has transcended good and evil 
alike. It is an ideal that is in agreement not with a doctrine 
of action but of inaction; it belongs not to the region of 
world-affirmation but of world-negation. One who has 
passed beyond moral relationships, beyond life and its 
conflicts, cannot guide us along the narrow path between 
right and wrong. One of the modern interpreters of this 
poem, the leader for many years of rebellion against the 
British power in India, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, labours in his 
book on the Secret of the Gita to explain who belongs to this 
class. He quotes St Paul as saying of himself, “‘ All things 
are lawful for me,” and St John’s words, ‘‘ Whosoever is born 
of God doth not commit sin.” He then proceeds to explain 
the advice of Krishna to Arjuna thus : 


‘‘ If your mind is pure and stainless you will not be 
guilty of the sin of having killed your ancestor or your 
preceptor, though you may happen to kill them in 
warfare according to the duty of your caste; because 
in such circumstances you have become merely an 
instrument for carrying into effect the desire of God.” 
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It is not difficult to see how dangerous such a doctrine is, 
leaving, as it does, a gulf between the spirit of the doer and 
his deed and freeing him from all responsibility for it, whether 
it be good or evil. His action is wholly unethical for it is not, 
as a matter of fact, his action at all and this whole scheme of 
duty done without desire for reward is really a chimera, a 
transaction in the region of maya. That means a return of 
the whole monistic system which detaches man from life as 
being a battle of phantoms and deprives it of all its signifi- 
cance. The aim of this poem was to establish theism within 
the orthodox system by freeing it from the view of life as 
illusion and making its struggle a real one. But the subtle 
and pervading malaise of the Hindu outlook proves too 
strong and paralyses the attempt. Even by Ramanuja, 
the theistic system-builder of a later age, the Creator is 
compared to a great king who, while absorbed in his own 
thoughts, plays aimlessly and without awareness of what 
he is doing with a ball that he holds in his hand. His 
creative work is a game of no significance into which he does 
not, as it were, put his mind. ‘‘ The Lord,” Krishna 
declares in this poem, “* dwells in the heart of all born beings 
and with magic (maya) makes all born beings spin about as 
though set upon a whirligig.”” Men are, therefore, as Sankara 
in his commentary on this verse explains, “‘ like wooden dolls.” 
Neither the Creator or Controller of the world, nor yet his 
creature can have any purpose of good in the action that he 
performs if he is to avoid the bondage that action inevitably 
brings. Their actions are done in vacuo and have no meaning 
and lead nowhere. As always has been the case in Hinduism 
the quietistic morality of flight from the world remains as 
man’s ideal and the “ energism ” that this scripture sets out 
to establish fails of its purpose. At the same time it is 
evident that what has given the Gita its widespread influence 
is the fact that it at least endeavours to bring into the life 
of the ordinary Hindu some significance and strength. 

There is another main element in the teaching of this book 
which, along with its doctrine of action done without desire 
for fruit, gives to it its special character and contributes 
greatly toits popularity. This is its emphasis upon “ bhakti”’ 
as equally efficacious with knowledge in obtaining for men 
release from the bondage of karma. Bhakti is the accepted 
designation of a type of Indian theism, ‘“‘ loving faith,” as 
it may be rendered, which has had a long history in India 
and which for the first time receives in the Gita formal 
recognition within the pale of philosophic Hinduism. Philo- 
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sophic Hinduism has three great sources, three normative 
scriptures by which it must be tested. These are the 
Upanishads, the Vedanta Sutras and the Bhagavadgita. 
The Gita is the latest of the three and seems like an intruder 
among them, but its authority is equal with that of the two 
older documents, and the Hindu system-builders, Sankara 
and the rest, have to square their often very diverse doctrines 
with its teaching also. 

Thus through the Bhagavadgita the popular bhakti 
theism was established in an eminence that had been denied 
to it previously. It was now a religion for the wise and 
understanding as well as for babes. What then was this 
religion ? It was a warm theistic devotion directed towards 
Krishna. The following verses indicate its character. 


‘“* Though birthless and unchanging of essence . . . 
I come into birth by my own Magic. For whensoever 
the Law fails and lawlessness uprises, then do I bring 
myself to bodied birth. To guard the righteous, to 
destroy evildoers, to establish the Law, I come to birth 
age after age.” 

“IT am indifferent to all born beings ; there is none 
whom I hate, none whom Ilove. But they that worship 
me with devotion dwell in me and I in them. Even 
though he be a doer of exceeding evil that worships me 
with undivided worship he shall be deemed good ; for 
he is of right purpose. Even they that be born of sin, 
women, traffickers and serfs—if they turn to me, come 
to the supreme path. . . . Have thy mind on me, thy 
devotion toward me, thy sacrifice to me, do homage to 
me. Thus guiding thyself, given over to me, so to me 
shalt thou come.” 

‘* He who does what he does for me alone, who is 
given over to me, who is devoted to me, void of attach- 
ment without hatred to any born being, comes to me.” 

** Surrendering all Laws (Dharma), come for refuge 
to me alone. I will deliver thee from all sins; grieve 
not.” 


Some of the sentiments expressed in these verses and 
some of the words used remind us that some students of this 
poem believe that it is indebted to the Gospels. Many other 
parallels besides those that may be found in these passages 
have been pointed out, but the evidence is not convincing. 
Such agreements as are more than verbal may be explained 
as intuitions of the spirit of man responding to the divine 
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Spirit who has never ceased to wrestle with his human 
children, and revealing glimpses of His love even while the 
whole system of thought in which they shine forth contradicts 
them radically. 

The message of the Gita, then, in so far as it is specially 
significant in the context of the Indian scriptures, may be 
said to consist pre-eminently of two doctrines which this 
book emphasises and which stand out amid much besides 
that is in agreement with traditional Hinduism. The one 
of these is its doctrine of action, of work which can be done 
and yet not bring bondage, which, indeed, on the contrary, 
leads onwards towards the goal of release. The other is the 
doctrine of devotion, now for the first time sanctioned by 
ecclesiastical authority as a noble road to the same end. 
Devotion and action accordingly go together and set men 
free. 

There is one other aspect of the Gita to which brief 
reference may be made. In the middle of the poem in the 
tenth chapter, Krishna declares himself to be the Supreme 
Brahman, on which, as he says elsewhere, the worlds are 
strung as pearls onathread. Then, in the following chapter, 
we are told how, at the request of Arjuna, he manifests 
himself in that supreme aspect, so that Arjuna is over- 
whelmed and trembles before him. Arjuna sees his mighty 
form of many mouths and eyes and grim with many teeth, 
** like to the fire of the Last Day.” He sees also the enemies 
whom Krishna is urging him to fight against—his own 
kinsmen—“ hasting to enter into these mouths grim with 
fangs and terrible ; some, caught between the teeth, appear 
with crushed heads.”” Then once more Krishna bids Arjuna 
fight; ‘“‘ these mighty men of war smite thou for I have 
smitten them.” 

This whole scene is cited by Professor Rudolf Otto as an 
example of the place of the numinous—the mysterium 
tremendum—in religion, and of the recognition by most 
religions that such an aspect of the divine must have a place 
within them. It is a striking fact that this terrible aspect 
has been present to the religious consciousness even of the 
followers of a doctrine as divorced from the emotions of the 
human heart and the distinction of good and evil as advaita 
Vedanta. Thus both the great schoolman Sankaracharya 
centuries ago and Swami Vivekananda in recent days, 
combined in the religion they professed that absolute doctrine 
with the worship in the former case of Siva, the deity of 
destruction, and in the latter case, of Kali, the terrible 
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Mother, Siva’s not less grim consort. ‘‘ This god,” says 
Séderblom, referring to Krishna in this passage of the Gita, 
‘““has a property which is essential to religion. He can 
terrify.” 

The theophany described in this chapter may be said 
to embody an attempt to convey the idea of the transcendence 
of God. A deity who is purely immanent as being identified 
with the Self, the Atman, does not satisfy, and resort is made 
to a picture of horror and destruction in order to convey the 
fact that God is also “‘ a thing of marvel and stupefaction,”’ 
not to be tamed and held in leash like the deity of the 
humanist, but breaking all bounds and revealing himself 
as a mystery of terror. Thus the twelfth chapter of the Gita 
may represent an attempt to supply a necessary element in 
religion of which the Hindu spirit was aware—that which 
in this Hindu Scripture corresponds, perhaps, to the 
Apocalyptic element in the New Testament as well as, in 
the Old Testament, to the transcendent aspects of Yahveh, 
as described, for example, in the sixty-third chapter of 
Isaiah: ‘‘ Who is he who cometh from Edom, with dyed 
garments from Bozrah ? ”’ 


II. 


We must now turn to consider the widespread influence 
of this scripture not only within India but far beyond its 
borders as well. At an early period, as early, perhaps, as 
the sixth century of our era, the Gita had obtained such a 
position in India that every one of the exponents of the 
various schools of Vedanta had to prove that this scripture 
supported his theory. And many lesser men besides in 
most of the great languages of India followed suit with 
vernacular versions expanding and popularising the poem. 
That has gone on through the centuries and the influence of 
its message has travelled far beyond the bounds of India. 
Thus we find this sway asserting itself within Buddhism 
almost as soon as the poem came into existence. Just as 
Buddha’s doctrine was originally called forth by the 
extremism of Vedantic speculation so scriptures of protest 
against such extremism, largely influenced, it is believed, by 
the Bhagavadgita, appeared when Buddhism fell at a later 
period under the influence of Brahmanic nihilism. Two of 
the books that make this protest and that are believed to 
draw their inspiration from the Gita are The Awakening of 
Faith in the Mahayana and The Lotus of the True Law. 
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The theme of the Lotus is the eternal Buddha who incarnates 
himself through the ages, as Krishna is said to do in the Gita. 
These two scriptures which have exercised a powerful 
influence upon the religion of the Far East, are believed not 
merely to have come into existence as a result of similar 
circumstances to those which called forth the protest of the 
Bhagavadgita but to be deeply indebted to its teaching. 
Thus Hinduism not only defeated Buddhism in the land of 
its origin and cast it forth, but followed it and remade it by 
the creative influence upon it of this scripture. 

When we turn back to India and consider what place the 
Gita holds in that land in the circumstances of the modern 
world we find that it is a place not less significant than that 
which it held in the past. It is this book which the 
nationalism that has awakened in the people a new sense 
of their rights and a new spirit of self-confidence, has chosen 
as representative of a religion of which they can be proud 
and which, they believe, can hold its own against its rivals. 
With one accord the political leaders have turned to the Gita 
as providing them with a gospel that can stir the apathetic 
to action and even to revolution. Whether it be the urgent 
need of reform within the Hindu religious system and the 
Hindu society or whether it be the demand for political 
changes and the right of self-determination as a nation that 
moves them, in either case they find in this scripture a 
manifesto and a programme. It is evident to every thought- 
ful and patriotic person in India that it is the apathy and 
indifference that the main Indian tradition has created which 
has held the people in bondage through the centuries and 
in some aspects at least of the message of the Gita they find 
a spring of hope and energy. It is true that Rabindranath 
Tagore is aware that “ the Sudra spirit,” that is, the spirit 
that cringes and submits, is embodied in and has been fostered 
by what he calls “‘ the shibboleth of the Gita,” the verse that 
says that everyone must remain within his own sphere in the 
social system and not try to change it, but there are other, 
more explosive elements in it as well. From a different 

oint of view Sir S. Radhakrishnan discerns a danger in the 
fact that the Gita has become, as he says, “‘ the most impor- 
tant Hindu scripture,” for he considers that “* social reform ”’ 
has become to-day a subtle rival of true religion, which he 
believes to be essentially a source of “* spiritual redemption.” 4 
There may be true insight in that distinction, but, as a 
matter of fact what has thrust the Gita into the forefront in 


1 The Idealist View of Life, p. 78. 
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India in the last few decades has been, not its provision of 
motive power for the social reform movement, but the way 
that it opens to political activity and the patriotic ardour 
that it kindles. What the Gita brings to many in modern 
India is not a call to break the bonds of evil tradition, but 
a call, which is reiterated throughout the poem, to slay one’s 
enemies. 

Of course it is true that it is often the “‘ bhakti,’ the devout 
love, that the Gita also proclaims, which draws many to its 
promises and consolations to-day as always in the past. 
But the Gita has within it as well a message of a more 
ambiguous kind. Mr Gandhi finds in this scripture, no one 
can doubt, a source of spiritual nourishment such as he finds 
also—though, perhaps, in a form less suited to his Indian 
digestion—in the Sermon on the Mount. But Mr Gandhi 
himself tells us what the political leader, already mentioned, 
who immediately preceded him and was only a little less 
powerful in India than the Mahatma himself, Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, found in the Gita which was to him also a supreme 
source of inspiration. 


““He used to challenge my interpretation of life,”’ 
says Mr Gandhi, “ and frankly and blantly would say 
truth and untruth were only relative terms, but at the 
bottom there was no such thing as truth and untruth, 
just as there was no such thing as life and death.”’ 


The message of the Gité undoubtedly underlies the attitude 
of this revolutionary leader just as it inspired also the Bengali 
terrorists who walked to the scaffold chanting as they went 
its verses. What Mr Tilak sought and found in the Gita 
was what he calls its “‘ energism,”’ and the book in which he 
elaborated this theme and emphasised its vital relation to 
the time in which he lived and the circumstances in which 
India was placed has had a quite remarkable circulation 
throughout the whole of India. It bears the title The Secret 
of the Gita, and has appeared in at least seven of the chief 
languages of India as well as in English, and passed through 
many editions. 

Yet another of the political leaders of India, reckoned 
by the authorities to be a dangerous influence, was Lala 
Lajpat Rai, popularly known as the Lion of the Punjab. 
He, too, published an exposition of this scripture, to which 
he gave the title, The Message of the Gita. What for him 
and his friends that message was may be indicated by some 
sentences from his book : 
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*“‘ All that the Gita lays down with emphasis and 
without a shadow of doubt is that, once you know your 
duty or your dharma, you are not to be turned back 
from it by any consideration of self-interest, love or 
mercy. You are not required to sacrifice any of these 
if the performance of your duty does not call for such 
sacrifice. . . . But no considerations of self-interest, 
love or mercy, no risk of calumny, pain or injury to self 
or others should stand in the way of your duty (dharma). 
That is the lesson of the Gita in a nutshell. That is the 
burden of the song sung by Krishna in order to turn his 
friend and disciple, Arjuna, away from the sinful 
inclinations of his mistaken mind and to dispel the 
vapours of sentimental ignorance and false love that 
were encompassing him, when standing face to face 
with his enemies, the enemies of his brother, the enemies 
of his king and the enemies of his country, namely the 
troops of the tyrant and the usurper who had unjustly 
and unlawfully, by fraud, force and deceit deprived them 
of their just rights and established a reign of terror and 
sin.” 

It is not difficult to see how such a message would be applied 
by those who read these words in the circumstances of 
Arjuna’s descendants. It is not altogether surprising that 
anyone who was a student of the Gita should in these 
circumstances come under the suspicion of the police. 

That is not, of course, the case with Mr Gandhi. His 
interest in this poem is known to be of a very different kind. 
Nor is it reckoned against the Prime Minister of Madras 
that he, too, has graduated for office by publishing an 
exposition of this poem. These examples, to which many 
others could be added are sufficient to show that—various 
as are the motives that are at work to make it so—this 
scripture is a living force in India at the present time and, 
whether for good or for evil, is exercising a remarkable power 
over men’s minds. 

But this influence has not been confined to the East. 
A few indications may be given of the increasing attention 
that this scripture is obtaining, both from scholars and 
students of religion in the West. The first English transla- 
tion appeared just one hundred and fifty years ago. It at 
once became known in Germany and was hailed as “ the 
most beautiful, nay perhaps the only true philosophical poem 
which all the literatures known to us can show.” Edwin 
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Arnold, by his poetical translation at a later date, did much 
to extend its vogue. In our own time the German theologian, 
Dr Rudolf Otto, devoted much of the labour of his last years 
to the study of the Gita, producing various monographs on 
it and finally a translation with a commentary, reconstructing 
the poem as he believed it to have been gradually built up. 
This elaborate study has just appeared in English under the 
title, The Original Gita. 

But in some ways the most significant examination of the 
poem that has been made in recent years in Europe has been 
by another German scholar with a very different outlook 
from Professor Otto, J. W. Hauer. He was a missionary for 
some years in India but is now recognised as a foremost 
Sanscrit scholar in his own land and as a leading exponent 
of “‘ the German Faith.’ In that Faith the Gita holds, in 
his opinion at least, a central place. He calls it “‘ a work of 
imperishable significance.”” The Bhagavadgita, he declares, 


*“* gives us not only profound insights that are valid for 
all times and for all religious life, but it contains as well 
the classical presentation of one of the most significant 
phases of Indo-Germanic religious history. ... It 
shows us the way as regards the essential nature and 
basal characteristic of Indo-Germanic religion. Here 
Spirit is at work that belongs to our spirit.”’ 


He sums up what he seems to regard as its central message 
in these words: ‘‘ We are not called to solve the meaning of 
life but to find out the Deed demanded of us and to work and 
so, by action, to master the riddle of life.”’ It seems as 
though, to him—as to Lala Lajpat Rai—the value of this 
book, which he describes as a ‘‘ metaphysic of struggle and 
action,” is that it calls forth deeds, irrespective of the 
character of the deeds done. It is not an opiate but a 
dynamic and a dynamic that is under no control. 


NICOL MACNICOL. 


EDINBURGH. 





LITERATURE AND WAR. 


LEWIS HORROX, M.A., 


Professor of English Literature in the University College, Exeter. 


And they want to know what we talked about ? 
de litteris et de armis, prestantibusque ingeniis, 
Both of ancient times and our own; books, arms, 
And of men of unusual genius, 
Both of ancient times and our own, in short the usual subjects 
Of conversation between intelligent men. 
—Ezra Pounp. 


3 


‘“* My dear boy, if to flee from this war meant that you 
and I had fled from old age and death for ever, I should 
not be fighting in the front line and I should not urge 
you on to battle that makes man glorious, but since fact 
it is that fight or flee there lie in wait for us innumerable 
ministers of death, and no man can flee or shun them in 
the end, let us go—forward ! ‘owev.” 


This is a rough paraphrase of some of those words which 
according to Homer in his Twelfth Iliad Sarpedon, King of 
the Lycians, Son of Zeus, spoke to his well-loved kinsman, 
Glaucus, as they went forward to storm the Greek defences 
on the coast before Troy. Sarpedon, though he was a son of 
the most high God, was a mortal. This speech of his has 
often been quoted by interpreters of Homer as one of the 
clearest expressions of the poet’s “ criticism,” or vision, of 
human life. In a hundred ways, in epithet, in simile, in 
reported speech, in episode, in character-drawing, Homer 
varies the terms of his definition of man’s life as something 
inevitably pathetic and tragic and because pathetic and tragic 
therefore potentially splendid, but it is perhaps in this speech 
and one or two others that in the progress of our appreciation 
of Homer we first and most easily glimpse his design and feel 
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most unmistakably the “ tonic and fortifying ” effects of his 
oetry. 

¥ Treating of these lines some English critics (Matthew 
Arnold for one) have thought it helpful and illuminating to 
introduce a story told by Mr Robert Wood in his Essay on 
the Original Genius and Writings of Homer which was pub- 
lished in 1769. Wood, in 1763, after the end of the Seven 
Years’ War, was Under-Secretary of State (a post that had 
been held by Addison earlier in the century) ; the President 
of the Council was Lord Granville. 


“‘ Being directed,” says Wood, “to wait upon his 
Lordship, a few days before he died, with the preliminary 
articles of the Treaty of Paris, I found him so languid, 
that I proposed postponing my business for another 
time: but he insisted that I should stay, saying, it 
could not prolong his life, to neglect his duty; and 
repeating the following passage, out of Sarpedon’s 
speech, he dwelled with particular emphasis on the third 
line, which recalled to his mind the distinguishing part 
he had taken in public affairs. 
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His Lordship repeated the last word several times 
with a calm and determinate resignation: and after a 
serious pause of some minutes, he desired to hear the 
Treaty read ; to which he listened with great attention : 
and recovered spirits enough to declare the approbation 
of a dying Statesman (I use his own words) on the most 
glorious War, and the most honourable Peace, this 
nation ever saw.” 


Now Matthew Arnold quoting this story for several 
reasons puts first “‘ because it is interesting as exhibiting the 
English aristocracy at its very height of culture, lofty spirit, 
and greatness, towards the middle of the 18th century.” But 
I quote it here for a further reason: it seems to me to 
illustrate a connection, which I cannot believe to be for- 
tuitous, between great literature and great national events, 
more especially the great national event of war. Here at the 
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conclusion of a most glorious war you have a great statesman 
repeating the words in which Homer expressed the funda- 
mental doctrine of the true soldier’s creed in the Heroic Age 
and, we may add, in every subsequent age in Western Europe. 

The times through which we live are exigent times, and 
force all of us to examine and to test our accepted ideas, our 
deepest beliefs. And I do not doubt that many have been 
and will be pondering and discussing the manifold question 
of the nature and meaning of war and perhaps will have 
found that the canvassing of this question leads on to 
scrutinising more eagerly the value of our normal, peace-time 
avocations and interests. Is the enjoyment and study of 
literature, for example, one may ask, a justifiable occupation 
in times like these ? I shall, for my part, decline the challenge 
of this doubt, sheltering myself for the time being behind 
one protective quotation, but as to the greater inquiry into 
the nature and meaning of war itself I shall briefly join in 
the discussion, not as fancying that I can settle the question 
or even offer any very substantial contribution towards a 
final settlement—that is still left for each one of us to make 
as best we can for the peace of our own consciences—but as 
finding, if I am not mistaken, that some facts about literature 
are here relevant and indeed so pertinent that I myself could 
hardly accept as valid any summing up and verdict which 
had omitted them from the evidence. 


II. 


But first, let me seek at least temporary cover from the 
artillery of those who may be inclined to urge that any pre- 
occupation with literature as one of the fine arts is at the 
present time superfluous. I shall trust myself to a few words 
spoken by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, prefacing three lectures 
on ‘‘The Tempest” delivered before the University of 
Cambridge in the Michaelmas Term of 1915. 


‘* Here in Cambridge,” he said, “‘ in a second Michael- 
mas Term of War, it may seem an idleness to be talking 
about poetry. But I say to you that it is not. I say 
that an Englishman who, not having shirked any 
immediate services within his power, in these days 
improves and exalts himself by studying such a work of 
art as ‘ The Tempest,’ lets ride his soul, as good ships 
should, upon a double anchor. There is the lesser 
anchor of pride, that, happen what may, here is some- 
thing our enemy can as little take from us as he can 
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imitate it: that the best part of revenge is to be 
different from our enemy and hopelessly beyond his 
copying, whatever he may destroy. But there is also 
the better anchor of confidence, that in a world where 
men just now seem chiefly to value science for its power 
to slay, we hold to something as strong as it is benign, 
and careless of death, because immortal.” 


IIl. 


And now let me turn to my immediate topic. 

I begin by noting the broad and obvious fact that the 
subject-matter of a large and important portion of European 
literature is War. Much of it has been written by men who 
were either actually soldiers themselves or else great admirers 
of soldiers. But this might be merely accidental. It can 
hardly be an accident, I think, that from Homer and 
Aischylus to Tolstoi and Hardy, poets and prose-writers, 
dramatists and novelists, have again and again lavished their 
most elaborate art to depict for us battles, and campaigns, 
and sieges—soldiers in action. Homer begins it all with his 
great war-epic, the Iliad. A®schylus affords a striking piece 
of evidence. In the prime of his life he fought in the battles 
of Marathon, Salamis and Platza. He wrote ninety plays, 
among them the Oresteian Trilogy, which Swinburne 
regarded “as probably on the whole the greatest spiritual 
work of man.” He is the creator of the tragic drama of 
Athens—and of Europe. He died at Gela in Sicily in 456 B.c. 
(an easy date to remember, 4-5-6).. He had composed his 
own epitaph, which the men of Gela, who honoured him, 
carved upon his tomb :— 


AXschylus, the Athenian, the son of Euphorion, 
Who died in Gela, lies beneath this stone. 

Of his strength the Marathonian grove could tell, 
And the Mede, having cause to know it well. 


Marathon, you see, but not a syllable about the ninety plays, 
not even about the Oresteia ! 

Dante, you may think, at first sight, will hardly serve to 
illustrate my thesis. Did time permit, I think I could 
uncover a passage or two in the Commedia which would 
illustrate the very depths of my contention. Suffice it at the 
moment to observe that the proud Ghibelline himself 
analysed the main subjects of poetry under three heads, 
salus, Venus and virtus. How neat and tidy were their ways 
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of thinking in the fourteenth century! And when you 
inquire what it may be that salus stands for, you find that 
the chief thing in Dante’s mind is arma, arms. 

Pass on to our own supreme playwright, Shakespeare. 
Let your minds run over that great dramatic epic formed by 
the series of his English historical plays. Deprive him of 
war for a theme, and could they exist ?. Review the tragedies 
of his strongest period and mark how his tragic heroes are 
nearly always men of war to the finger-tips—Cesar, Troilus, 
Othello, Macbeth, Antony, Coriolanus—and how it is 
Fortinbras, a soldier, who speaks the last word in Hamlet :-— 


Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage : 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have proved most royally : and, for his passage, 
‘The soldiers’ music and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him. 
Take up the bodies: such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, and here shows much amiss. 
Go, bid the soldiers shoot. 


Let me put it in this way. Mr Thomas Bowdler in 1818 
published his Family Shakespeare in ten volumes, “‘ in which 
nothing is added to the original text, but those words and 
expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be 
read aloud in a family.” Parenthetically, may I beg those of 
you who habitually think that Queen Victoria invented 
prudery to note that this edition of Shakespeare was pub- 
lished some nineteen years before her Majesty’s accession to 
the throne and that indeed the virtuous Mr Bowdler himself 
was dead and buried some twelve years before that happy 
event. Now I am far from holding myself, as some to-day 
seem to hold, that to castrate Shakespeare in this way is to 
cut the heart out of him. Personally I prefer Shakespeare 
with all his members uncut. But his thirty-seven plays form 
a goodly corpus and I daresay, though I have never had the 
curiosity to make certain, that even when Mr Thomas 
Bowdler had removed everything ‘“‘ that’s loose, or hints 
continuation of the species’ there still remained a very 
substantial Shakespeare in those ten volumes. Shakespeare 
survives an infinite deal of maltreatment. But now suppose 
that Mr Bowdler instead of being a prude had been a pacifist, 
and had set about expunging from his poet’s text all refer- 
ences to fighting and war, how much Shakespeare would you 
have left? Supposing news of such an edition were to reach 
Shakespeare’s shade in the Elysian Fields (I daresay the 
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luminous peace of those once fortunate groves has by now 
been broken by the installation of wireless sets, if indeed 
they have not been parcelled out into building plots, each 
with its mean and flimsy bungalow) cannot we surmise him, 
exchanging significant glances with the shade of Plutarch, 
to exclaim :— 


O, now for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue! O, farewell, 
Farewell the neighing steed and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner and all quality, 
Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war ! 
And, O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell! for Shakespeare’s occupation’s gone ! 


(1 will not delay to dwell upon the subtle relation between 
the first two clauses of that speech and what follows.) 

Proceed and perform the same good office upon the same 
principle of excision for the whole of English literature—for 
the whole of European literature—and I conjecture you will 
draw up a pretty long index expurgatorius. I do not say you 
will have little or nothing left of value: if Shakespeare is a 
broad and inclusive writer, the rest of literature is broader 
still by a good deal, and I am not maintaining that war is the 
only subject—there is travel, and love, and wine, and nature, 
and God, and the Devil, and a thousand other things. 

A friend of mine some years ago began to write a history 
of England in which all the battles should be left out. The 
young were no longer to have their minds polluted with all 
that blood and dazzled with that false light of glory. I have 
not heard if he has yet finished it. History like the world’s 
literature is a big thing and I can well see that even if you 
leave out the military part of it you will have plenty of 
material left—social, economic, constitutional, agricultural, 
artistic and what not. Even on those terms your history 
books need not be thin nor uninteresting. And certainly at 
school the masters did their conscientious best to spoil it all 
for us with their lists of dates and tactical diagrams of battles. 
And yet it got through in the end. But I take leave to doubt 
if for most boys, or girls either, it will get through so effec- 
tively with no Thermopyle, where “ the Spartans on the 
sea-wet rock sat down and combed their hair,”’ with Marathon 
and Salamis left out, with no Crecy, no Agincourt, no Spanish 
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Armada, no Waterloo, no seizure of Jezreel by the English 
under Allenby, September 1918, ‘* when their cavalry smote 
through the ancient Esdraelon Plain.” 

Be that as it may, I return to imaginative literature. 
Another friend once told me that she had spent a considerable 
time in editing a pacifist anthology. She confessed rather 
ruefully that the great poets and the great imaginative 
writers of prose had yielded her but scanty gleanings. True, 
she had found some eulogies of peace sitting under her olive 
and some satires on famous generals, but I understood her 
to say that after an extensive search she had been driven to 
conclude that not a single great poet had ever been con- 
sistently pacifist. Temperance-reformers, prudes and paci- 
fists don’t on the whole seem to have made much impression 
on the poets. But I do not wish to examine the personal 
views of the poets on the morality of war. I am simply 
pointing to what they write about as poets. 

Perhaps I need say little more than Wordsworth said 
when he asked permission to remind his reader 


“that it is the privilege of poetic genius to catch... 
a spirit of pleasure wherever it can be found,—in the 
walks of nature, and in the business of men.—The poet, 
trusting to primary instincts, luxuriates among the 
felicities of love and wine, and is enraptured while he 
describes the fairer aspects of war: nor does he shrink 
from the company of the passion of love though im- 
moderate—from convivial pleasure though intemperate 
—nor from the presence of war though savage, and 
recognised as the handmaid of desolation.” 


IV. 


Consider now for corroboration another proposition : 
that it is in time of war that words have oftenest been spoken 
which have been recognised as ‘‘ memorable speech ”’ (per- 
haps the best definition of literature) and which after-ages 
have not willingly let die, though there has been no intention 
on the part of the speaker to produce literature, but the 
occasion has inspired an intense thought and evoked an 
impressive accent. I will not illustrate this from the great 
funeral orations, for Pericles at Athens and Lincoln at 
Gettysburg were accomplished orators and moreover had 
had time to prepare their speeches. I am thinking of more 
spontaneous utterances by less “ literary ” speakers. 
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In the year 1588, just after the defeat of the Armada, it 
was still expected that the Duke of Parma, who was waiting 
with an army in the Netherlands, would attempt an invasion. 
Two armies had been formed in England: one was stationed 
at St James’s to guard the Queen’s person, the other at 
Tilbury to meet the enemy if he landed. Early in that 
August Elizabeth resolved to visit her army at Tilbury. On 
the 8th of the month, “full of princely resolution and more 
than feminine courage . . . she passed like some Amazonian 
empress through all her army.” “ Lord bless you all,” she 
cried, when the soldiers fell on their knees and prayed for 
her. The next day, mounted on a stately steed, she reviewed 
the army and made this speech :— 


‘* My loving people, we have been persuaded by some 
that are careful of our safety, to take heed how we 
commit ourselves to armed multitudes, for fear of 
treachery. But I assure you, I do not desire to live to 
distrust my faithful and loving people. Let tyrants 
fear. I have always so behaved myself that, under God, 
I have placed my chiefest strength and safeguard in the 
loyal hearts and good will of my subjects ; and therefore 
I am come amongst you, as you see, at this time, not for 
my recreation and disport, but being resolved, in the 
midst and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst you 
all, to lay down for my God, and for my kingdom, and 
for my people, my honour and my blood, even in the 
dust. I know I have the body of a weak and feeble 
woman, but I have the heart and stomach of a king, 
and of a king of England too, and think foul scorn that 
Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe should dare to 
invade the borders of my realm ; to which, rather than 
any dishonour shall grow by me, I myself will take up 
arms, I myself will be your general, judge, and rewarder 
of every one of your virtues in the field. I know 
already for your forwardness you have deserved rewards 
and crowns; and we do assure you, in the word of a 
prince, they shall be duly paid you.” (Queen Elizabeth, 
by J. E. Neal, p. 297.) 


For another example. In 1849 Garibaldi was defending 
the city of Rome against the French forces under Oudinot. 
At the end of nearly a month of attack, heroically resisted, 
it was seen that the French cannon were in a position to 
reduce Rome to ashes. On the advice of Garibaldi himself 
it was decided to abandon the city, but not to surrender the 
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army and the government. Garibaldi undertook the Retreat | 


from Rome, which proved so much more glorious than many 
an advance. On the last day of the Italian occupation, 
July 2, he met by appointment the soldiers who had volun- 
teered to go with him on that desperate march. Every man 
in the army had free choice to go or to stay. The place 
appointed for the meeting was the Piazza di San Pietro, the 
largest open space in Rome, before the church of St Peter 
and the Vatican. It was crowded to the utmost by ten 
to twelve thousand of the inhabitants of Rome. In the 
middle were the volunteers numbering some four thousand. 
While they waited for the General the wildest excitement 
prevailed. 


“Suddenly a roar of cheering was heard from the 
Borgo. All eyes were turned towards the mouth of the 
narrow street where the waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs showed that it was he. In the midst of the 
swaying crowd which discharged itself from the Via del 
Borgo on to the Piazza, we saw appear, relates an eye- 
witness, the black feathers of Garibaldi; he was sur- 
rounded not by his staff officers, for they were seen 
scattered here and there making efforts to reunite, but 
by men and women of Rome who stormed him from all 
sides. He only managed slowly and with difficulty to 
reach the Egyptian obelisk, that stands in the middle of 
the Piazza. Here he stopped and turned his horse, and 
when his staff had joined him, he gave a sign with his 
hand to stop the cheers. After they had been repeated 
with double force, there was a dead calm on the square.” 


Garibaldi spoke :— 


‘“‘ Fortune, who betrays us to-day, will smile on us 
to-morrow. Iam going out from Rome. Let those who 
wish to continue the war against the stranger, come with 
me. I offer neither pay, nor quarters, nor provisions ; 
I offer hunger, thirst, forced marches, battles and death. 


Let him who loves his country in his heart and not with | 


his lips only, follow me.” 

‘““ Non offro ne paga, ne quartiere, ne provvigioni : 
offro fame, sete, marcie forzate, battaglie e morte. Chi 
ha il nome d’Italia non sulle labbre soltanto ma nel 
cuore, mi segua.”” (Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman 
Republic, by G. M. Trevelyan, p. 231.) 
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V. 


It would be interesting to include here a sub-species of 
these occasions—I mean when a poem or speech has been 
quoted with memorable effect in striking circumstances, like 
Lord Granville’s repetition of Sarpedon’s speech. I will give 
one other example. To counter the erroneous impression 
that Atschylus’s epitaphial silence on the ninety plays was 
meant to be construed in a sense derogatory to poetry, let me 
try to redress the balance and, considering the relative 
weights of the Oresteia and of Gray’s Elegy, I shall redress it 
amply. Everyone knows the story of the capture of Quebec 
by General Wolfe in 1759. It is recorded that as his boat 
was going down the St Lawrence River on the night of the 
attack he recited to the officers who were with him a passage 
from Gray’s Elegy (published eight years before) and at the 
conclusion exclaimed, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I would rather have 
written that poem than take Quebec.” 


VI. 


Can it be that the theme of war possesses some property 
capable, other things being equal, as we say, of eliciting great 
literature ? Do we not feel its tonic effect recurrently in our 
own writers ? 

Is it not implicit in that retort of the heroine of Webster’s 
play, when she is threatened with the terrors of death ? 


**T am Duchess of Malfi still.”’ 


Or listen to Sir Thomas Browne :— 


‘** The Heroical vein of Mankind runs much in the 
Souldiery and couragious part of the World; and in 
that form we oftenest find Men above Men. History is 
full of the gallantry of that Tribe; and when we read 
their notable Acts, we easily find what a difference there 
is between a Life in Plutarch and in Laertius... . 
Small and creeping things are the product of petty 
Souls . . . but bright Thoughts, clear Deeds, Constancy, 
Fidelity, Bounty and generous Honesty are the Gems of 
noble Minds; wherein, to derogate from none, the true 
Heroick English Gentleman hath no Peer.” 


I shall put beside this, praying you to weigh the implica- 
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tion, Lamb’s characterisation of the Plays of Shakespeare 
as 
‘* enrichers of the fancy, strengtheners of virtue, a with- 
drawing from all selfish and mercenary thoughts, a 
lesson of all sweet and honourable thoughts and actions, 
to teach you courtesy, benignity, generosity, humanity.” 


Or again, read De Quincey’s description of “‘ the terror 
and terrific beauty ” of the mail-coaches “ going down with 
victory.” 


‘*The mail-coach it was that distributed over the 
face of the land, like the opening of apocalyptic vials, 
the heart-shaking news of Trafalgar, of Salamanca, of 
Vittoria, of Waterloo. These were the harvests that, in 
the grandeur of their reaping, redeemed the tears and 
blood in which they had been sown. Neither was the 
meanest peasant so much below the grandeur and the 
sorrow of the times as to confound battles such as these, 
which were gradually moulding the destinies of Christen- 
dom, with the vulgar conflicts of ordinary warfare, so 
often no more than gladiatorial trials of national prowess. 
The victories of England in this stupendous contest rose 
of themselves as natural Te Deums to heaven.” 


Coming down later in the nineteenth century do we not 
feel it in Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s sonnet on Gibraltar, seen 
after seven weeks on the Atlantic ? 


This is the famed rock which Hercules 

And Goth and Moor bequeath’d us. At this door 
England stands sentry. God! to hear the shrill 
Sweet treble of her fifes upon the breeze, 

And at the summons of the rock gun’s roar, 

To see her red coats marching from the hill ! 


VII. 


Why is it that war as a subject so attracts the poets ? 
What quality does it possess which seems to invigorate their 
language ? Why, playing their variations on this theme, can 
they move us as they do ? 


Probably there are several reasons. One interests me in |} 


especial. 

Homer has two epithets for war: Bporodovyds, destroyer 
of men, and xvéudéveipa, giving men kudos, glory. And what 
did Homer mean by kudos? Kvéd.déveypa would cease to 
have any meaning in the absence of Bporohovyds, War tests 
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men. Ares, like Justice and St Michael, holds a balance 
though his weights are not those that are current in the 
juridical or ecclesiastical courts. He picks out those men 
and women who in the language of the Icelandic sagas are 
called skérungr, one of those words which are the despair of 
conscientious translators: outstanding, prominent, stirring, 
energetic, lordly, brave, aristocratic, none of these will do, 
though taken together they may give you a rough idea of 
the force of the word. It means men like the Emperor 
Frederick II (he who “ moved about Italy, with his train of 
baggage camels and his elephant, like the hero of an Eastern 
fairy-tale ”’), like Sigismondo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini (he 
whose mistress was Isotta), like Don John of Austria. It 
means women like Cleopatra and Queen Elizabeth. 

It is perhaps unwise to seek further than this, yet some- 
thing drives us still to sail beyond the Pillars of Hercules. 
Surmise carries us into strange and unearthly countries. 


** War,” says De Quincey in an essay too little read, 
““has a deeper and more ineffable relation to hidden 
grandeurs in man than has yet been deciphered. To 
execute judgments of retribution upon outrages offered 
to human rights or to human dignity, to vindicate the 
sanctities of the hearth: these are functions of human 
greatness which war has many times assumed, and many 
times faithfully discharged. But, behind all these, there 
towers dimly a greater.” 


He patently goes no farther than this, and where De 
Quincey failed to tread, I shall not rush in. Only let me 
confide, in a whisper, as it were, that perhaps we might find 
a metaphysical answer to our question by connecting our 
observations on the poetry of war with the philosophy of 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, who taught, apparently that épis, 
strife, is the very foundation of reality, or with that ancient 
Chinese way of thinking which bases the universe on the two 
opposing principles, Yang and Yin. If the very nature of 
the world in its most secret depths swings on an incessant 
series of titanic charges and counter-charges, small wonder, 
perhaps, if the poets have been addicted to the singing of 
battle-songs. 


VIII. 


I still remember (may I never forget !) the irritation which 
I felt at times between 1914 and 1918 when middle-aged and 
elderly gentlemen took it upon themselves to lecture us 
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youngsters (I was young once: may I never forget that 
either) on what they conceived to be our proper feelings and 
duties at that time. I know (perhaps I know too well) how 
generously the youth of England spring to her call. Some 
answer and die for her, and before that heroism age if it can 
do nothing else had better bow its head in silence. Others 
bring the almost equally difficult devotion of long, patient 
toil and unbreaking fortitude. And I am well assured that 
it needs no words of mine to urge preparation for the arts of 
peace with the same determination, the same tenacity of 
purpose, the same solemn sense of the urgency of the times. 
We also serve. 

The great error of our age, it seems to me, is to despise or 
to undervalue or to neglect all that is not easily possible to 
all men, to think scorn of all that cannot be taught. Now, 
as I see it, there are things you can teach to everybody, and 
things you can only teach to certain people, and things that 
you cannot by any stretch of contrivance teach at all. Our 
foolishness to-day is that we only value the things we can 
teach to everybody and allow the other things to fall into 
disuse and out of mind. Thus, for example, you can teach 
any vulgar dolt to drive a motor-car, but it takes a lady or a 
gentleman to ride a horse. Or again, given boys and girls of 
enough quickness of mother wit and enough brightness of 
imagination, you can teach them to read Virgil. But there 
are three things—perhaps more—but three at least, and I 
thank God for it and I say with exultation that all the schools 
and all the colleges and all the departments and boards and 
ministries of Education can NOT teach. You can’t teach a 
man to be a poet, and you can’t teach a man to be a hero, 
and you can’t teach a man to be a saint. 


LEWIS HORROX. 


EXETER. 
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RIGHT AND MIGHT. 
A MEMORANDUM FOR MORALISTS. 


JOHN LAIRD, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Aberdeen University. 


THE sort of statement that I want to discuss in this paper is 
the familiar assertion that right is bound to prevail over 
might, and that anyone who believes the contrary cannot be 
clear-headed, although he may sometimes be sharp-witted. 
Such statements are very frequently made. They may not 
be so often believed, but I cannot doubt that many people 
do believe them, very seriously indeed. The motives to such 
credence may often be mixed. In so far as they are the 
magniloquent assurance of a comfortable conclusion, or a 
stately device for enhancing a courage that easily flags, they 
may very well be suspect. So far as I can gather from a 
rather limited observation, however, many who accept this 
maxim believe that, in accepting it, they have made all due 
allowances for the bias of wish-fulfilments and of escape- 
fantasies. These are the persons whose position I find so 
interesting, and, I am afraid, so puzzling. 

Some who hold this conviction, or take it for granted, 
seem to do so on metaphysical grounds, either theological or 
secular, and I shall not discuss their views. The simplicity 
of such a position, indeed, precludes effective discussion. 
In the theological way it is said that God is good and supreme 
over all that there is. Such supremacy forbids the triumph 
of evil. Therefore the problem is solved in principle, although 
a large number of very exacting subordinate problems may 
remain—why there should be any evil at all, whether we can 
discern what God means by “ good ”’ and therefore discern 
the winning side, whether we have any grounds for hoping 
that the future will be better than the past, and whether the 
future improvement, if it is accomplished, is likely to come 
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about during the next few millennia, or in Europe, or on 
earth. Perplexing as these questions may be they are 
subordinate in principle, as I have said. 

The same should be said about the untheological varieties 
of a similar metaphysics—that reality is righteous through 
and through, that what ought to exist must exist, that 
** fact ’ and ‘“* value ”’ are indissoluble, that the conservation 
of values and the dissipation of disvalues are bed-rock truths. 
The difficulties here are parallel to the theological difficulties, 
and secularistic metaphysics, although apparently simpler 
than theological, may not be more easily credible. But as 
before, these difficulties, however formidable, would be 
subordinate in principle. 

As it seems to me, a very high proportion of thinking 
people who are convinced that right must prevail over might 
do not think and do not say that their conviction is quite 
simply theological or metaphysical, although they might be 
prepared to admit its congruence with theology or (more 
doubtfully) with a certain brand of metaphysics. They 
believe that they are enunciating a fixed principle of human 
wisdom, applicable to human affairs over periods that need 
not exceed a few human lifetimes and pertaining to matters 
in which nearly any cool and candid man can tell what is 
right and what is wrong. It is this prevalent belief that I 
want to examine in an untheological and unmetaphysical 
form. It has, of course, been a favourite subject of human 
discussion, and it was part of the theme of Plato’s Republic. 
I know that; but I also opine that the question is still 
debatable without arrogance on the part of the debater or a 
presumption of ignorance on the part of the reader. 

It seems necessary, in the first place, to try to introduce 
a certain precision into the contrast between might and 
right, for many ways of describing the contrast are much 
too loose. 

What we are discussing is the thesis that right will (or 
must) prevail over might. That would seem to be the 
assertion that right is mightier than might—which looks 
very like simple nonsense. We have therefore to attempt to 
express the antithesis in a form that is not nonsensical. 

Some people would say (Bishop Butler was one of them) 
that the proper contrast is between mere power on the one 
hand and authority on the other hand, the authority in 
question being moral, not simply legal or constitutional. 
This way of putting the point, however, does not seem to be 
very satisfying. There are at least two formidable objections. 
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In the first place we may ask “‘ What is ‘ mere ’ power ? ” 
We are talking about a trial of strength, that is to say about 
power itself, about efficiency of results. Therefore the 
debate, in one sense, is just about power and all about power. 
In other words “* mere” power is its theme. In the alter- 
native we may ask where mere or sheer or naked power is to 
be found. ‘* Power ”’ is a common denominator, the relevant 
common denominator, in the field of our discussion, but 
power per se, the common denominator without any rags of 
qualitative or historical clothing, does not seem to exhibit 
itself anywhere in nature. The “‘ might ” that is opposed to 
“right ”’ is not quite naked. It is illustrated by rubber 
truncheons in concentration camps, by the menace of 
machine guns, by pecuniary intimidation and the like. Some 
might say that it is “‘ brute”? force opposed to moral or 
cultured force. But how could they seriously defend such 
an assertion? Do they mean by “brute” force mere 
muscular activity ? If they do, would they also be disposed 
to deny that muscular activity can be exerted on the side of 
the right, or would they seriously maintain that the dangerous 
enemy of the right is a muscular activity that is aimless, 
undirected and blundering ? Some others might say that 
what they have in mind in animal or fleshly activity con- 
trasted with spiritual. In that case they may be invited to 
explain whether they are really so very excited about a 
contrast between simple brutes in human form, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, fleshless and highly cultured spirits. 
Surely the sort of “ might ” that they find most dangerous 
is one that plays on all or on nearly-all the strings of human 
nature, that appeals to vanity, and loyalty and pride, that 
threatens subtly as well as crudely, that can cajole as well as 
shout. In short, the “ power ” that is repudiated is neither 
simple nor simple-minded. 

In the second place something would have to be said 
about “‘ authority ’’ than which few notions are more elusive. 
I have no space for its analysis here, so will allow the possi- 
bility of distinguishing intelligibly between what is de jure 
and what is de facto. Have we then solid ground to fight 
upon ? 

It may suffice to expand the reference to Bishop Butler, 
for he admitted that moral ‘ authority ” might be weak. 
Conscience, unchallengeable as respects its authority, might 
not have power commensurate with its authority, he said. 
In that case what security have we that moral authority 
must prevail? Let righteousness be authoritative power. 
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Does it follow that treason can never prosper, and that the 
king de jure must always be unassailable ? In Butler’s age 
and country it may have been disputable who was the king 
de jure, and who was the Pretender, but it would have been 
very naive to infer that the triumph of Stuarts or Hanoverians 
depended solely on the abstract point of legitimate kingship, 
and that, if the Stuart claim was just, it could not happen 
that they became extinct before they could regain the crown. 
In short, the reference to authority is a reference to the 
better, not necessarily to the victorious side, and the admis- 
sion that authority may be weaker than its rivals surrenders 
the thesis that right must prevail. 

With these examples to warn us we should be ready, I 
think, to admit the sufficiency of a truism that may not have 
deserved so much palaver, namely, that the only intelligible 
sense in which it can be said that right must prevail over 
might is just the simple sense in which it may be asserted 
that unrighteous forces are weaker than righteous ones. In 
this statement “ unrighteousness’ need not mean sheer 
wickedness, that is to say, conduct deliberately opposed to 
righteousness. It would include what is sometimes called 
‘“* amoralism,”’ the essence, as I suppose, of Machiavellianism 
in political affairs. The point may not usually be of much 
importance. In the widest sense, he who is not for morality 
may be against it. For he does repudiate the hegemony that 
morality claims. Still, it would be foolish to say or to think 
that amoralism cannot be distinguished from obstinate, 
hysterical and spectacular devil-worship. 

Our question, therefore, is whether righteous might is in 
the nature of the thing mightier than unrighteous might. In 
discussing the question, I propose to attend, firstly, to argu- 
ments that attempt to show that righteousness is strong and, 
secondly, to arguments that attempt to show that un- 
righteousness is weak. That course seems convenient, 
although, obviously, any criticisms that may be offered of 
the positive arguments tend to support the negative, and 
similarly, mutatis mutandis, in the case of criticisms of the 
negative arguments. I cannot deal with all the relevant 
arguments. That might need a treatise; but some of the 
more prominent among the arguments may be selected for 
consideration. 

In the positive way, then, it may be asserted, firstly, that 
a man’s conscience is the backbone of his personality, that 
there is no heartener like conscience. The man who believes 
that his quarrel is just is at least thrice-armed. In political 
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propaganda justice and righteousness is the cry of all, a cry 
that drowns all the trumpets. The volume of the cry is 
evidence of the strength of the thing. 

If the fact were allowed, what would follow? The 
invocation of duty would have high propaganda-value. A 
people is immensely the stronger if it is persuaded that it has 
right on its side. What will happen between opponents each 
of whom is convinced that right and justice is his and not 
the other fellow’s ? Such convictions, as we all know, are 
very easily aroused, and are commonly very tenaciously held 
especially in times of stress. Our essential problem concerns 
the truth of such convictions, not simply the fact that they 
are passionately held. In most big quarrels there is some 
right on both sides, but the great heartener is a myopic 
conviction of a monopoly of the right. Every success tends 
to intensify the conviction ; failure, in general, tends also to 
strengthen it. Certainly a moralist may derive much solid 
comfort from the reflection that the banner of conscience is 
unfurled so often and so proudly. It is probably impossible 
to fool all the people all the time, even in matters of con- 
science. But how long, O Lord! is the time ? 

Again, we can hardly deny that the importance of the 
fact may readily be overstated. The truth, some would say, 
is simply that the appeal to conscience is an effective mass- 
stimulant at certain stages in human history. It is dope or 
benzedrine. It does not deceive the governing classes, and 
the shrewder heads are not debilitated because their tongues 
are in their cheeks. Indeed, the loss of the motive may make 
very little difference. Let us illustrate the last point, not 
from politics but from business efficiency. The Puritan, in 
an age when nearly everyone had recourse to Scripture, may 
have been a better haggler because he believed that there 
was a divine command not to be slothful (and not to be soft) 
in the business of haggling. If fashions have changed, if this 
particular application of Scripture is seldom made and still 
more seldom believed, does it follow that men of this type 
are likely to become less pertinacious bargainers? The 
plainest inference would appear to be that so long as con- 
science is an effective business force it has pronounced 
market-value. That is not at all the same thing as saying 
that business men must go on for ever believing that a 
business man lives a dedicated life and is a sort of bargaining 
saint. 

In such a rejoinder there may, no doubt, be complementary 
over-statement ; but surely there is also a certain substance. 
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A second familiar argument of the positive type is the 
assertion that righteousness is the proper expression of the 
nature of man, that the good man and he alone is true to 
himself, faithful to that which is in him, and so that 
righteousness, efficiency and strength in a man are really 
the same thing. If anything can avail a man it must surely 
be his (moral) virtue. 

This argument flourished most securely when there was 
general agreement that we knew what the function of man 
was, and knew (being philosophers) that his principal and 
most characteristic function was to be a rational animal. 
Such ideas have always had antagonists, and the unguarded 
expression of them nowadays would justifiably arouse the 
suspicion that modern psychology (to mention nothing else) 
was being systematically ignored. 

This topic in its entirety is again too big for the present 
occasion. A relevant instalment regarding it may however 
be offered, and, for that purpose, a very brief discussion of 
the traditional argument may give some instruction. When 
all is said, the fact that a man, for all his blunders, is in some 
degree a thinking creature does appear to distinguish him 
sharply from his fellow animals, and human morality can 
hardly deserve the name if it is not, in the roots of it, a thing 
of principle. 

Let us grant then (for argument’s sake if no more) that 
the function of man is to live by his wits, that is, to pursue a 
planned economy, to reflect and infer in his contrivings. 
Let us further grant that this distinctive function is not 
simply a singularity (or near-singularity) in the human 
species, like laughing or being subject to leprosy, but, in a 
large sense, something that pervades the whole pattern of 
human life despite the poor logic, the prejudice and super- 
stition and carelessness that ape but do not deserve the 
status of “‘ reason.”’ Our question, in this special form, is 
whether we can straightway conclude that because it is 
man’s “‘ nature ”’ to be rational in this sense it is also his 
‘nature ” to be conscientious in some approved moral way. 

It is obvious, I think, that man would be a very weak 
creature indeed if he could not use his considerable wits in 
the business of living, but it does not seem to me to be at all 
plausible to maintain that morality is simply identical with 
the “ practical reason,” that is to say, with the use of 
intelligence in practice. Is sanitation, dietetics, heating and 
lighting a branch of ethics? The most that a moralist can 
reasonably say, I think, is that there is a moral aspect in all 
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social activity, and that, in the long run and on a balanced 
view, the moral ingredient in all social action is sane, is at 
the top, and is therefore weightier than the baking of bread 
or the irrigation of fields or any other technological instance 
of intelligent behaviour. I am far from denying that this, 
in the end, may be the truth, but such a truth, if it could be 
established, would have to be the result of a prolonged and 
full survey of all human activities. It is not a simple 
deduction from abstract argument concerning “ the function 
of man,” and I cannot see that the abstract argument would 
have stronger ground if it discerned man’s “ function” in 
something other than rationality. Here I must leave the 
point. It would require a balanced survey of all human 
existence. What should not be forgotten is the length and 
the arduousness of the road it has to travel. 

A third and drabber type of positive argument is con- 
tained in the ordinary utilitarian contention that the 
experience of the race has shown that it pays to keep one’s 
word, to tell the truth, to be generous to the poor—in short, 
to fulfil the well-known moral duties. 

When I speak of “ utilitarianism ”’ in this connection I 
am referring to the general argument that morality (like 
much else) is to be justified by its success in producing good 
results, and not to the narrower thesis of so many historical 
utilitarians, viz., that the goodness of good results consists 
wholly in agreeable sensations. Utilitarianism, in short, is 
a wider term than hedonistic utilitarianism, and the wider 
sense includes precisely the question with which we are here 
concerned. There are many objections to the sufficiency of 
utilitarianism in ethics, many of them formidable, some 
perhaps conclusive; but all morality has its utilitarian 
aspect, and that aspect is just what is discussed when we are 
talking about the power and efficacy and eventual success 
of moral ways of behaving. 

It may be rather rash to invoke the experience of the race 
when adequate statistics are not to be had, and a con- 
tentious person might further object with a fair show of 
reason that most virtuous men are only passably virtuous, 
and consequently that the experience of the race cannot tell 
us anything about the success of pure and signal virtue, that 
ee Sg experiment having been quite insufficiently made. 

espite these and similar objections, however, there is, I 
think, a reasonable presumption that private men in most 
communities would come to disaster if they cheated and lied 
and stole in a flagrant way, that vendettas, head-hunting 
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and sexual promiscuity have signal social disadvantages, and 
the like. 

We may therefore presume that there is a good deal of 
force in the ordinary utilitarian arguments regarding a great 
part of the code of private people, and that the effectiveness 
of these arguments is not likely to be greatly diminished in 
any probable future. It is quite another question, however, 
whether this type of argument can legitimately be pushed 
beyond that limited range, and applied, as it often is applied, 
to all important cases in which unrighteous power may 
conflict with righteous. 

Take, for instance, politics, class-warfare or church- 
warfare. On utilitarian premisses it is simply false to say 
that what applies to private actions does not apply to public 
actions. In both cases the standard of success or of disaster 
can plainly be applied. It does not follow, however, that the 
code that succeeds with private men in private affairs must 
also be the code that succeeds in the actions of bodies of men 
with other public bodies or with their own members. Grant- 
ing that it pays a private man to discharge his debts, it 
cannot immediately be inferred that it pays a government to 
discharge its war debts to the letter, either to other govern- 
ments or to its own nationals. Granting that a private man 
should not persecute his neighbour, it does not follow that 
persecution may not be an effective instrument in the hands 
of a church. 

On these grounds, therefore, utilitarians might very well 
be forced to hesitate if they attempted to show that princes, 
in their princely capacity, should never pillage, or burn or 
slay, that is to say, would be forced to hesitate if they 
remained consistent. Moreover, if they appeal to the experi- 
ence of the race it may well be asked whether there is enough 
of such evidence to go upon. Persecutions have sometimes 
failed, and sometimes succeeded. Some nations have been 
enslaved and exterminated ; others have not. The resources 
of complete diplomatic candour have not been systematically 
exploited. In short, we do not have enough good evidence 
of this kind, and in the political and international arena 
(where the problem at present is very pressing) it is not plain 
how ‘“‘ the experience of the race” could afford more than 
shaky evidence. The principal question in international 
power-politics concerns the optimum size of a state. That is 
a function of many factors, rapidity of communication, the 
power of rationing and of mobilising in war, and so forth. 
In all these crucial respects new inventions may transform 
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the whole problem. What paid in the past may not pay in 
the present, any more than the tactics that paid the Trojans 
must be useful in a European war to-day. If that were so 
{and it seems very often to be so) there would be no relevant 
” — of the race”’ and the whole argument would 
fall. 

Let us pass from the positive to the negative arguments, 
that is, to the arguments that attempt to show that un- 
righteousness, as such, is always a source of weakness. 

One such argument is that evil is parasitic upon good, 
and incapable of surviving its host. It resembles, let us say, 
forgery. When most signatures are genuine, a forger may 
get away with a lot of money. If few signatures were 
genuine, the forger’s chances of success would be very slim. 
We should probably introduce a system of finger-prints 
instead of a system of signatures. 

Let us pass the point that parasites may destroy their 
host, and allow that the argument is effective, at least in the 
case of forgers. Is it equally strong in other instances? Is 
cruelty parasitic upon philanthropy, intimidation upon 
courage, sexual promiscuity upon legal wedlock ? When we 
raise such questions the most that could truthfully be said, 
I think, is that there may well be certain fundamental 
decencies in most human beings which are very hard to 
eradicate and offer a strong, and, in the long run, very 
probably a successful resistance to the cynical and obvious 
disregard of them. That may be true, but patriots, class- 
patriots and church-patriots are so easily duped that our 
confidence in the principle, in many of its more important 
applications, is very seriously shaken. At the present time 
we are (or say we are) familiar with a very rapid deterioration 
of the code of public morality. 

A second argument on the negative side is that evil as 
such is always in principle disorderly and therefore weak. 
Evil, we are told, is incapable of the sort of union that alone 
is strength, and it acquires whatever modicum of strength it 
may possess (from time to time) from the good that it does 
not wholly spurn. 

This argument would seem to apply to wickedness rather 
than to amoralism. It can hardly be pretended that non- 
moral activities are incapable of any sort of unity. Again, 
granting that union may be strength and that disunion is 
always a source of weakness, there would be an obvious 
fallacy if we asserted that union and strength are precisely 
the same thing. It is to be feared, however, that many 
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rationalistic moralists in the past have fallen victims to that 
very fallacy. 

Nevertheless, the argument, in certain of its forms and 
applications, seems plainly to possess genuine cogency. It 
asserts, with high plausibility, that the forces that make for 
good are capable of acting in harmony, and that the forces 
that make for evil are incapable of acting so. Bloody and 
deceitful men will not live out half their days. Each will 
come to a sticky end because he will be stuck by some other 
bloody and deceitful man (or woman, or child). The inference 
that is drawn (even by so urbane and secular a moralist as 
Hume) is that since goodness is in principle harmonious, even 
a little of it is certain (or at least very likely) to become 
stronger and stronger without limit. It is otherwise with 
wickedness. Give the wicked rope and they will hang them- 
selves. In Hume’s language, the smallest “‘ particle of the 
dove,” given time, must prevail. For time is its friend. On 
the other hand, the strongest ‘‘ elements of the wolf and of 
the serpent,” given time, must come to destruction. For 
time is theirenemy. The forces of good support one another 
and the forces of evil cancel one another. In a narrower way, 
there is nothing to prevent the forces of good from attaining 
a maximum of perfection, and there is everything to prevent 
the forces of evil from attaining a maximum of imperfection. 
God and the devil are not co-equal. The former is, in Leib- 
nizian language, a compossibility. The latter is necessarily 
a myth. Manicheanism in the full sense is not a logical 
possibility. 

The narrower form of this argument, taken untheo- 
logically, may not seem to carry us very far. There is a long 
way to go from the statement that there is no internal 
contradiction in principle in perfection of goodness to the 
conclusion that such perfection will or must be attained. In 
its broader form, however, the argument may seem to be 
very persuasive. There would appear to be a tendency of 
the kind, and the tendency might be very stubborn. 

The broader form of the argument has to face at least two 
serious difficulties which I shall consider consecutively. 

In the first place it may be complained that the presumed 
identity between goodness and harmonious goodness is 
subject to severe restriction. The unity of the moral virtues, 
in a man, between men, and in groups of men and between 
groups of men may indeed be possible in principle and may 
tend to occur in practice. On the other hand when we 
consider the actual virtues of imperfect men we may reason- 
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ably doubt whether the harmony is very secure. Within a 
man does conscientiousness always bring harmony and 
peace ? Are there no instances of men who have tired them- 
selves, tortured themselves, mutilated themselves in the 
effort to do their duty ? Have the good never been cruel to 
the good as well as too stern (or not stern enough) towards 
the bad? ‘Such defects (and they have often been very 
terrible) may not pertain to the essence of moral virtue but 
they can scarcely be thought to be trivial incidents in the 
lives of men who try to be moral. 

In the second place the existence of a general long-run 
tendency of this kind need not have a very obvious applica- 
tion in the short-run. That may seem to be a weak objection 
except to impatient moralists, but if the short-run includes, 
let us say, European civilisation or the Christian Church, the 
long-run moralists are asking for rather extensive drafts 
upon human patience. If we have to say that our principles 
need not be expected to bear fruit in a few millennia, we may 
well be doubtful whether a still more distant future is much 
more than a thing of dim conjecture in which man himself 
may be very unlike what he now is. A moral theory that is 
or may be inappreciable in a time-span enormously tran- 
scending the life of a man or even of a nation may be thought 
to be rather too remote. 

The contention that the forces of unrighteousness owe 
whatever strength they possess to the modicum of perverted 
‘* righteousness ”’ that they may contain seems to me to be 
quite untenable. To hold that a man’s morality is his whole 
strength is to accept the order of ideas according to which 
disease, and drought, and poverty and defeat in the field are 
simply and altogether the penalties of sin. Suppose, however, 
that we allow a certain force to the Socratic contention that 
thieves and robbers could not be very dangerous if they had 
none of the moral virtues in any form, however perverted 
and meagre—if they had no courage, no resolution, no 
prudence, no restraint, no companionable tendencies. As 
soon as such things are said it is surely clear that there is 
something seriously wrong about arguments conducted on 
these lines. The legendary tyrant may be a slave to avarice 
and ambition ; but there was something pretty tough about 
him. If his tenacity and resolution is to be accounted a 
moral virtue, the conclusion would seem to be that he is 
rather specially virtuous in one way although rather specially 
wicked in other ways. It is not easy to find sense in such 
statements. It may be true that the courage of an assassin 
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or the gaiety of a libertine to some extent redeems their vices. 
The courage of the one or the cheerfulness of the other may, 
as we say, be worthy of a better cause, but for the most part 
the plain conclusion would seem to be that the dangerous 
sort of wickedness (or of amoralism) is just the sort that has 
some of the properties (chiefly of efficiency) that would be 
commendable if it were virtuous. It is the tough and astute 
sinners (or amoralists) who are the dangerous people. If, by 
a sophistical piece of moralising they are said to use a genuine 
virtue in a perverse way, that perversion becomes the enemy. 
There would be little comfort to be drawn from the argument 
that virtue must prevail but that it is quite likely to prevail 
in the “‘ perverted ” form that we call vice. 

These reflections may seem rather sombre, and certainly 
have an astringent quality. I suggest, however, that they 
are very hard to escape, and I have no desire to put 
‘* escapists ” upon their mettle. When it is said in a realistic 
unmetaphysical way that right must prevail over might the 
appeal ex professo is to an actual trial of force. It is empirical 
by choice, and I have submitted these reflections in the belief 
that many honest and intelligent people are inclined to make 
a fetish of the necessary empirical supremacy of “ right ” 
over ‘‘ might ”’ in relatively short-run applications, although 
they are very anxious indeed to avoid cheating themselves 
and to avoid cheating others. I believe that such generalisa- 
tions are fluffier than many suppose, and therefore have tried 


to discuss them. 
JOHN LAIRD. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. 
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THE REBIRTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
PROFESSOR STANLEY COOK, Lirt.D., F.B.A. 


THE question of the future of religion in general and of 
Christianity in particular has been rapidly becoming more 
urgent, and perhaps only those readers who, like myself, 
have for years been able to cast an eye over the yards and 
yards of new books displayed on the counter of a University 
library can realise how varied, voluminous and unmanage- 
able is the output of books, essays and reviews bearing 
directly or indirectly upon problems of religious truth. 
To-day men talk of anti-Christ and of Armageddon, or of 
the necessity of a revival or renewal of religion if the world 
is to find peace ; it is widely felt that Christianity, if it has 
not already collapsed, is ineffective and sterile. At the same 
time a typical opinion finds expression in these words: ‘A 
religious revival in England would almost certainly mark 
the collapse of Christianity,” for “it would take a pagan 
form ”’ unless it satisfied certain requirements. What these 
requirements should be would doubtless be a matter of 
vehemently opposing opinions ; but because there is hope 
of a religious revival or awakening, and also because there 
are those who believe that any sort of religion is far better 
than none at all—which opens the front door to rank super- 
stition—the question of a “ rebirth ”’ of Christianity may be 
considered from a new angle.! 


1 The words quoted are from a letter in a religious weekly and the 
conditions were, in this case, “* a reasonable and yet unreasoning obedience 
to Christ.”” The belief that religion in itself is a safeguard—whence the 
reliance upon Roman Catholicism for its apparent theological and philo- 
sophical completeness, i.e. its totalitarianism—finds an illustration in 
Professor Broad’s article on “‘ Science and Religion” in Philosophy, 
April, 1989. See especially p. 154 for his quotation from Mr. Belloc, 
“always keep a hold of Nurse, for fear of finding Something Worse.” 
In a subsequent number Father Leslie Walker, S.J., strongly recommends 
the nurse that would fill the situation (p. 408). 
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The future of Christianity, it will doubtless be agreed, 
rests ultimately upon our interpretation of the Bible, and the 
Bible, since the Renaissance and Reformation, has been ever 
more successfully reinterpreted in the light of world history 
and world religion. Now the Bible accustoms us to significant 
creative reforming movements. There are the times when 
one must no longer act as in the past; what God requires 
of us must be restated ; the days of ignorance are gone, and 
one must cease to think as a child.4 Outside Israel many 
noble ideas and ideals were current, and within was the 
periodic necessity of reform. Through her internal develop- 
ment Israel gained a religious superiority over her neighbours ; 
but the day came when her lofty ethical monotheism no 
longer answered the needs of a growing world. Since then 
the heirs of the old Israel and the Christians—who felt 
themselves to be a “* New Israel ’—have understood in very 
different fashion the Sacred Book common to both. That 
great Jew St Paul has some striking ideas of the election and 
rejection of his people and of their future (Rom. ix.—xi.) ; 
indeed, the thought that Christ must first reign and then 
hand all things over to God (1 Cor. xv. 24-28) is really a very 
remarkable blend of Christology and Theism. I am tempted 
to use some words that were applied to Baron von Hiigel 
and say that there is, in St Paul, “the foundation of a 
massive rational Theism which lies deeper down than even 
his Christianity.” 2 In any event, some synthesis of our 
ideas of God and of Christ is imperative if there is to be any 
revival or renewal or “ rebirth ”’ of Christianity, and I say 
‘“‘ rebirth ” to suggest that the better we can understand the 
‘birth ” of Christianity the more clearly, perhaps, may we 
grasp the possibility of a “‘ rebirth.” 

The ideological continuity between the Old Testament 
and the New is such that neither can be properly understood 
apart from its sequel or prelude, as the case may be. Thus 
Christianity owes its content to ideas of the Messiah and the 
kingdom, the Servant of the Lord and his mission, the 
functions of the High Priest, the choice of Israel, the covenant 
and its conditions. These and other leading ideas (notably 
of Righteousness and Holiness) are not peculiar to the Old 
Testament ; it is their shape, continuity, development and 
significance for history that distinguish Biblical religion 
from other religions. The life of Jesus belonged to an age 

1 Deut. xii. 8, Micah vi. 6-8, Acts xvii. 80, 1 Cor. xiii. 11. 


2 L. V. Lester-Garland, The Religious Philosophy of Baron F. von 
Hiigel (1933), p. 111. 
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of grave unrest, and echoes of the revolutionary movements 
in Palestine are well known, from the Magnificat to the very 
Hebraic Epistle of St James. As the writings of Josephus 
indicate, there was no lack of religion or of fanatical idealism ; 
but then, as in our days of “* freedom” and “‘* justice,” the 
content and concrete application of noble phrases are the 
issue. Bad religion looks like a contradiction in terms ; but 
it can be more destructive than those anti-religious attacks 
which are primarily hostile to current forms of religion. 

Karly Christianity arose with its pregnant teaching of 
the true relations between God and man. The intermediary 
between them was not Israel nor her Law, but the Founder 
of the new “ Israel of God,’’ a Person in whom and out of 
whom the Christian could read all that his heart demanded. 
The New Israel was no serial development of the old. It 
felt itself a new creation; and although it evidently owed 
much to John the Baptist in particular, it was conscious of 
its absolute distinctiveness (cf. Luke vii. 28, and the figure 
of Apollos, Acts xviii. 25, etc.). The new “ Israel of God ” 
did not grow out of an old-established religious body; it 
was the result of a Divine intervention, the Spirit’s choice 
of a new body (cf. John xv. 16, Gal. iv. 9). Hence the 
‘* birth ” of Christianity is a supreme example of the change- 
over from a relatively continuous serial or quantitative 
development to a new and qualitatively different series of 
stages ; it is the process familiar in research, in political and 
other movements, and notably in the philosophy of a 
Marxism or Communism eager to transform the world. It is 
of pre-eminent importance for our notions of significant 
change and justifies our belief in the possibility, or rather 
the inevitability, of a profound religious development—or 
rebirth. 

The middle centuries of the first millennium B.c. wit- 
nessed a widespread awakening from Greece to China. It 
was a new “ enrichment of experience,’ the beginning of a 
new epoch in the history of thought. The old religion of 
Israel then reached its zenith in the Second Isaiah, whose 
vivid doctrine of the reality of the God of Israel, the sole 
God of the Universe, is as definite a landmark in the history 
of religion as the contemporary Greek speculations touching 
the realities of nature and man. We may regard the content 
of Christianity as the effort to synthesise diverse modes of 

1 Cf. My “ Truth” of the Bible, p. 284 (citing E. I. Watkin), and V. A. 


Demant, The Religious Prospect (1939), p. 144 (cited in The Modern 
Churchman, September, 1939, p. 305). 
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experience, (a) the Israelite: religious and nationalistic, and 
(b) the Greek : cosmic, scientific, philosophical and universal. 
Greek thought pervaded the Hellenistic world and left its 
mark—very differently—upon such Jews as Josephus, Philo, 
St Paul and the authors of the Book of Wisdom and the 
Johannine Prologue. As the centuries passed, Greek and 
Roman thought, Neo-Platonism, and subsequently Medizeval 
Scholasticism gave Christianity a theology and philosophy 
which seemed to make it a self-contained cultural unity. 
But it was an uneasy combination. The unity has weakened 
and dissolved, and the course of thought in the last few 
generations makes its restoration in its earlier form an 
impossibility. 

Christian thought to-day is an amalgam of Hebraic, 
Greek and Roman elements ; and our Western World should 
be regarded, not as decadent or senile, but in a state of 
bewildered adolescence, eager to shape its future, but 
conscious of inherited systems of thought that seem to 
hinder rather than to guide.!_ There is widespread religious 
or quasi-religious unrest ; and if we anticipate or hope for 
any rebirth of religion we should look, in the first instance, 
not for an organism as imposing as that which it took 
generations and centuries to bring to maturity, but for the 
pregnant regulative ideas—a Gospel, redemptive and 
re-creative, though with the inevitable theological and 
philosophical implications which are never readily formu- 
lated. The comparative study of religions and of the inter- 
connection between our religious and non-religious ways of 
thinking does indeed point to great simple and permanent 
truths of God, Man and the Universe; but it is precisely 
the articulation and organising of religious and other modes 
of experience which divide men differing in temperament, 
tradition and environment. None the less, the passage from 
pre-reforming to post-reforming stages may not necessarily 
be so prolonged when the theory of ideological development 
is critically studied as it can be to-day.? 


1 Instead of the “ Western World ” it may not be too schematic—or 
rash—to say the “‘ world of the Atlantic,” the earlier epochs being that 
of the Near East and Levant and (since the sixth century B.c.) that of 
the Mediterranean. 

2 The following need no comment: (1) Lambeth Conference, 1930 
(on the Christian doctrine of God, p. 76): ‘* If, as we believe, the time has 
come for a fuller apprehension of [God’s] nature, His character, and His 
relationship with men, then it is for the Church to lead this advance in 
religious thought and expression.” (2) Report of the Commission on 
Christian Doctrine appointed in 1922 (published in 1988), p. 24: “It 
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The history of religions is one of intermittent discontent 
with inherited beliefs and practices. What at one time 
inspires, guides and develops religious feeling, at another is 
found to be intellectually, ethically or spiritually ineffective. 
One might almost speak of a religious ‘“‘ demand and supply.”’ 
Certainly there is a predisposition to recognise animate or 
inanimate embodiments, manifestations or localisations of 
supersensuous and superhuman powers or realities of over- 
whelming significance for the individual. One may generalise 
further and say that, before our notions of sacraments, 
symbols and intermediaries became the subject-matter of 
theology and philosophy, they were already at least implicit 
in the complex realistic practices of early and rudimentary 
religions. 

The lands of the Bible illuminate in a specially charac- 
teristic manner the part played by outstanding figures who, 
for one reason or another, were felt to be divine in their own 
right or guides to deity. They served to mould convictions 
of the relations between man and the realm of the unseen. 
But religion is not static. An Egyptian Pharaoh might be 
an accessible, effective and comprehensible representative 
of the great god Re, but was he “ really ” the god himself 
or no more than a temporary human manifestation ? More- 
over, was an impermanent idol the god himself or only his 
temporary external frame? Was the temple at Jerusalem 
the earthly dwelling of the God of Heaven, or his very body, 
so that its presence ensured his personal protection ? Could 
Yahweh exist if there were not the people of his choice to 
maintain his worship ? Does the seemingly “ destructive ” 
criticism of the Bible or of forms of religion strike at religious 
truth ? The very conception or doctrine that unites man and 
God (or the gods) may lose its “‘ sacramental” value; and 
the road to idolatry lies open when means and ends are 
confused, when approaches to the goal are taken for the goal 


must be the task of many generations to work out that synthesis of different 
apprehensions of the one revelation of God in Christ towards which our 
undertaking points.” (8) Jbid., p. 17, from the Archbishop of York’s 
Introduction: “If we began our work again to-day its perspectives 
would be different. But it is not our function to pioneer.” (4) The Rev. 
A. G, Hebert, Memorandum on the Report (published with the authority 
of the Council of the Church Union), p. 9: ‘*‘ The Report was a generation 
out of date when it was published ”; it ‘‘ does not deal with the actual 
problems of to-day.” (5) The Modern Churchman, September, 1939, 
pp. 248, 261, comments on the fact that over 8,000 clergy (nearly one-half) 
of the Church of England signed the petition to Convocation against the 
Report. (6) Joshua xiii. 1, last clause. 
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itself, and when the spiritual embodiment is identified with 
the spirit that informs it. 

The inevitable difficulties in the way of explicating and 
guiding religious experience are already evident in the Old 
Testament. Yahweh might descend upon earth (Gen. xviii. 
21); but when he has his Messenger (or Angel), Face (or 
Presence), Name, Word, or Shechinah (‘‘ abode ”’), questions 
arise as to the relationship between him and them. What to 
one type of mind would be a phase or attribute of God to 
another would be as distinct an entity as the Egyptian 
Pharaoh who stood in an absolutely unique relationship to 
the god he represented, but obviously had an individuality 
of his own. Indeed, among the Pheenicians the Name and 
Presence of Baal were distinct deities (goddesses). The fact 
is that monotheism has never proved a simple doctrine, and 
we find, implicit or explicit, in the Old Testament, in Judaism, 
Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism—not to mention the hints 
in less developed religions—the beginnings of the sort of 
doctrinal problem that so often seems to complicate or 
obscure—most unnecessarily as we often think—the purity 
of simple religion. There are no impassable gulfs between 
highly organised Christian thought and the unco-ordinated 
elements of religious belief and practice among even the 
lowliest tribes. And, after all, why should there be ? 

It is in the light of the data of comparative religion that 
we should approach early Christianity—the human Jesus, 
the Son of Man, the Son of God, the Christ, the ‘“* elder 
brother’ of his followers, the head of the “ body” of 
Christians, effectively God, having in Him the fulness of the 
Godhead, yet subordinate to His Father, so that God was 
His Head even as He was head of men (1 Cor. xi. 3). In the 
face of the innumerable theological discussions which, as a 
matter of fact, reflect the consequences of the alliance of 
Hebraic, Greek and Latin experience and thought, we 
naturally prefer, let us say, the powerful simplicity and 
direct appeal of the Second Isaiah. Yet there are implicit 
in the religious convictions of this contemporary of Greek 
speculation just those questions and problems which are 
subsequently found to require theological and philosophical 
treatment. The more conscientiously a religion seeks to 
unite a variety of types of mind—by persuasion and not by 
force, be it said—the less simple may it appear to the ordinary 
devotional mind. The growth of Christianity in all its 
ramifications—with numerous parallels in other religions— 
reflects the fact that the objective strength and effectiveness 
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of a religion lies in the thought-structure which makes it, not 
only the spiritual support of individuals in a complex society, 
but a unifying, fructifying power, enriching the world of men 
and enhancing the cultural wealth of the orbis terrarum. 
And surely this is St Paul’s ideal of the “‘ body of Christ”! 

Christianity uniquely heightens, combines and directs 
those leading tendencies that—unco-ordinated and un- 
developed—are familiar in other religions which, it is essential 
to observe, have not had the same significance for the history 
of man. In its present disunited and emasculated condition 
there can be no “ return ” to a past that cannot conceivably 
be recovered, but there can be a “‘ reassertion’”’ of those 
great pregnant conceptions which are vital for all our 
thoughts of God, Man and the Universe. These seem to be 
reducible to three : 

(1) In the history of religion the pari:cular character of 
an image or fetish, sacred animal or human being, or any 
other intermediary between man and that unseen Reality 
after whom he gropes has evoked and shaped religious 
feeling in very different ways. There is a world-wide readi- 


’ ness to localise and concretise the holy, sacred and divine ; 


although when one considers various heroes, stars, dictators, 
emperors, and other apparently adequate foci, and their 
extraordinarily variable character, the generalisation may 
be a stumbling-block. But it is enough to think of such 
unique personalities as Moses, Isaiah, Plato, St Augustine, 
Dante—not to mention others. So, as regards the Founder 
of Christianity himself, what Jesus the carpenter’s son was 
uniquely in the flesh can be gathered from what he meant for 
his followers. In this connection’ Fairbairn’s words on 
Buddha are worth noticing: ‘‘ Unless Buddha had been 
man, we should never have had his system or his influence ; 
unless he had been conceived as more than man, we should 
never have had his religion.”’ +_ A general truth is expressed 
in specifically Christian form when (a) only through a 
spiritual influence could Jesus be regarded as divine (cf. 
John vi. 44, 65, 1 Cor. xii. 3), and (b) in Jesus Christ men 
could approach God (John xiv. 6, Eph. ii. 18).? 

1 The Philosophy of the Christian Religion (1902), p. 276; cf. also the 
quotations from Streeter in ‘“* Truth ” of the Bible, p. 318 sq. 

2 Dr Temple speaks of Yahweh the God of Sinai as a figure of contem- 
porary belief used by God as the means of revealing Himself (Mens Creatriz 
[1917], p. 804). The philosophical counterpart may be found in the state- 
ment : “ The soul possesses God in so far as it participates in the Absolute ” 
(cited by W. M. Urban, Language and Reality: the Philosophy of Language 
and the Principles of Symbolism [1989], p. 628). 
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For men Christ is effectively the God of the Universe ; 
but He is subordinate to God, to Whom He must ultimately 
hand over the sovereignty (1 Cor. xv. 24, 28). In this sense, 
Christ, like the Law before Him, is a “‘ pedagogue ”’ (Gal. iii. 
24 sq.), and through Him Christians become “ sons of God.” 
But He Himself is the eikén. He was no Deus absconditus, 
nor was He merely an “ elder brother ” and a kindly friend. 
Men have claimed Him for their own: the gentle Jesus, the 
Man of Sorrows, the First Socialist, le bons sans-culotte. . . . 
But, like Yahweh who chose Israel as his firstborn, He 
cannot be brought down to the human level. There is a 
tremendous seriousness in some of the words attributed to 
Christ (Matt. vii. 21-23); and similarly when we speak of 
the All-Merciful God and the Divine Love, we should not 
forget Hosea’s conviction of Yahweh’s grief for his rebellious 
firstborn and, later, the agony of the author of 2 Esdras, 
heartbroken at the ruin of his people, yet convinced that 
God nevertheless loved all His creatures.! In a word, 
‘ Christ ’? stands for some overpowering Reality that must 
not be taken unconditionally and for granted.? 

Next (2), in the history of religion the gods are not only 
in a personal relationship with man, they are also causes, 
functionaries; they maintain and sustain processes and 
operations. As such they are not necessarily objects of 
worship, but answer specifically intellectual needs. The 
God of Israel was both devoted to his people and the creator 
and controller of the Universe ; and, later, it is not precisely 
Jesus of Nazareth, but Christ who maintains all things. He 
is “the continuous immanent principle of order in the 
universe”; he is “the principle of cohesion. . . . He 
impresses upon creation that unity and solidarity which 
makes it a cosmos instead of a chaos.” * Accordingly Christ, 
the goal of man’s whole personal growth, emotional and 
intellectual, here unites, not only his followers, the ‘* body 
of Christ,” but all man and nature, though in no pantheistic 
sense. 

Early thought did not sever man and nature as we have 
come to do, thanks to the Greeks. Nature could share man’s 
sufferings and his disorder could upset the order of nature. 


1 See “ Truth ” of the Bible, p. 164. 

4 Op. cit., p. 822. 

* For the references—from the late Bishop Gore and J. B. Lightfoot 
respectively—see the additional notes to W. Robertson Smith, Religion 
of the Semites (8rd ed., 1927), p. 668. For pantheistic conceptions of 

esus, see tbid., p. 597. 
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Hence Christian thought could pass from the Fall of the 
First Adam to the redeeming work of the Second Adam, 
from the curse laid upon the earth and its productivity to 
the age when nature shares man’s hopes (Gen. iii. 17 sqq., 
Rom. viii. 19-22). The Jewish Messianic anticipations of 
nature’s exuberant fertility are as intelligible as the relation 
between Israel’s redemption and the new creation in the 
Second Isaiah. In and over nature and man is a single 
unifying Power which modern thought would differentiate 
and hierarchise ; and where such types of thought prevailed 
the great eschatological changes are supposed to affect 
realistically the whole cosmos—as it was then understood. 
Just as Israel’s Yahweh transcended the world and 
world history, so God in Christ transcends the purely 
immanentist conceptions of Christ and his functions. A 
merely immanent Christ is as imperfect a conception as a 
purely immanent or mechanistic description of the known 
universe. This modern immanentism is all too familiar.} 
God becomes a natural part of the universe of our sciences ; 
He is a growing God in a growing world, He is struggling and 
needs our co-operation, He draws strength from our fidelity, 
and we are helping to make and strengthen Him. This is 
neither Christian philosophy nor a philosophy of Christianity. 
There is, indeed, a profound truth in the conviction that man 
can help to make or to mar God’s universe ;_ but to identify 
the embodiment with the spirit that embodies it is to fail to 
see that man himself is more than a physical and psychical 
being. This is the idolatry of the day. It reflects the 
immanent Christ and the visible “ body ” of Christ, but not 
the God who is His head, and is all in all. The intellect in 
seeking to understand and describe the universe must not 
leave out of account the religious and non-rational side of 
man and all its implications; there must be a rational 
treatment of both the rational and the non- or ir-rational 
and not, as so often, a treatment that is thoroughly irrational. 
Finally (3), the doctrine of the transcendence of the 
immanent cosmic Christ is supplemented by the doctrine of 
Christ as the Logos, the principle of Order and Reason in 
nature and man. It is the Order we find in nature, if we 
are to view it effectively, and the Reason whereby we find 
this Order: the cosmic subject confronting the cosmic 
object. It is the creative power of the Universe; the 
creativity manifested in nature followed, in the course of 


1 For examples, see F, J. Sheen, God and Intelligence in Modern 
Philosophy (1925), Part I, Part II, ch. 6. 
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evolution, by the creative mind, articulating and organising 
its material; and in the co-ordination—though not the 
identification—of the processes in nature and those in man 
we may hope for further advances. The history of the 
conception of the Logos takes us back to ideas of the creative 
image, thought or word, of Wisdom and of the demiurge ; 
and a connection can be traced between early man’s thoughts 
about things to—in the Greek period—his thoughts about 
thoughts about things.! But we do not reach the roots of 
our creative activities: thinkers have told us of heavenly 
patterns, a world of eternal forms, the transcendent origins 
of knowledge, knowledge as revelation, the intellectus ipse of 
a Leibnitz, and the a priori. The depths of personal experi- 
ence and introspection do not give us actual origins: the 
Logos, the Christ in nature and man, simply pre-exists—and 
transcends the intellect. 

The Self can hardly be said to evolve, but it can gain an 


increasing knowledge of its true environment, the whole of | 


which it is part. Analysis dissolves the Self; we become 
centres of awareness, will and activity; our data become 
objects of varying impermanence. Even the gods seem to 
appear and disappear, until we learn to distinguish between 
the persisting conviction of a wonderful relationship and the 
concrete situations, the particular approaches, embodiments 
and the like. An infinite variety can be contained within 
the finite relationship, even as the unifying love two persons 
have for each other is more “ substantial ” than all possible 
*“‘ accidents ”’ and incidents “ for better for worse.’ Hence 
we may not be escapists and treat the known world as 
illusion, for the world both severs us from and unites us to 
the Spiritual Reality we call ‘“‘ God ” in a truer sense even 
than it severs and unites men in their human relationships. 

The actual world must include the effective processes of 
nature, her strength and her ruthlessness, no less than the 
strength and ruthlessness of the human animal. It is the 
universe of the sciences; and the ordinary tested psychic 
data do not make it less enigmatic. The wild, fanatical and 
quasi-religious surges which might suggest something 
demonic or Satanic point, rather, to a struggling universe 
and one that needs our co-operation. Thus we come back to 


1 It must suffice to refer to F. M. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy : 
A Study in the Origins of Western Speculation (1912) ; cf. also A. E. Crawley, 
The Idea of the Soul (1909), e.g. p. 191 sq.: ‘‘ A considerable portion of 
early spiritualistic [¢.e. animistic] doctrine is . . . not only a psychology, 
but a physiology, physics and metaphysics.” 
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the old paradox—as old as Plato: the Two-Gods-in-One, 
the divine completion which is not yet complete in itself, the 
God of “‘ this” world and the God of the “ other ” world.} 
This paradox of a God in the Making and the Time-trans- 
cending God starts from personal experience. To speak of a 
“‘ transcendent ’’ God is to speak of a Spiritual Reality of 
whom sufficient is known to justify noun and adjective. 
Were He solely ‘“‘ immanent ” the predicate would not be 
called for ; were He solely “‘ transcendent,”’ both subject and 
predicate would become meaningless. “Spirit ” transcends 
the particular embodiments which alone we know and can 
analyse; and the conception of “ Eternity’ must arise 
primarily, not from some sort of extrapolation or mathe- 
matical extension of “ Time,”’ but from the consciousness 
that our present accessible sphere of space-time is not the 
whole of reality. Such experiences soon convince us that 
our growth is, as human beings, imperfect and incomplete. 

But while the ultimate realities lie outside human ken 
we are assured that there can be a Way, a Truth and a Life, 
and that one step at a time is enough. And while early 
Christianity must perforce work out its problems of the 
twofold nature of Christ, we of to-day must start from the 
accessible and tangible problem of the twofold nature of 
man. In the words of Estlin Carpenter, we may say that 
Christendom has deep down in its experience “ the sense of 
the indissoluble union between our nature and the divine.” 2 

Much that belongs to the realm of the numinous, the 
mystical and the psychic has no spiritual value; the 
‘* spirits ’? must always be tried (1 John iv. 1), whereas there 
can be much that is “* divine ”’ and of real “‘ religious ” worth 
in ordinary, commonplace human brotherliness. A distinc- 
tion must be drawn between the actual or factual and what 
is of real worth for our purpose. The Bible for us is not a 
collection of ancient writings, it is the meaning it has as a 
result of our processes of selection and interpretation. So, 
too, the real and true Universe for us depends upon our most 
effective and meaningful description of all the constituent 
material. 

Now such a description obviously includes the great 
stages in its evolution; but it should also comprise the 


1 See Urban, op. cit., p. 627, and especially A. D. Lovejoy, The Great 
Chain of Being: A Study of the History of an Idea (1936), pp. 50, 315 sq., 
326 sq. 

2 J. Estlin Carpenter, The Historical Jesus and the Theological Christ 
(1911), p. 58. 
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great stages in the development of that description ; for to 
know how we have come to think as we do to-day is a guide 
to our thoughts to-morrow. Accordingly we pass from the 
subject-matter of our sciences to the factors in the growth 
of our knowledge of the universe in all its completeness. 
Here all that lies in and behind the Bible, and especially its 
interpretation, is of unique value; and the birth of 
Christianity itself stands out pre-eminently—on the most 
objective of grounds—by reason of its significance for the 
progressive development of our universe. It marked as 
definite a step as did any of the steps in evolution—and 
perhaps evolution and revelation are not unrelated after 
all—and we may legitimately believe that it changed the 
real Universe, even as a great psychological or ideological 
change in the life-history of an individual can be more 
significant for his real development than all the physiological 
and visible changes. In this way the universe relative to 
old-time ways of thinking can be reinterpreted and become 
the universe relative to our knowledge and thought to-day. | 

Thus we may believe that a restatement of Christianity— | 
a “rebirth ”—could mark a further advance in our inter- 
pretation of the whole of which we are an integral part. | 
Through the most natural of causes the world has outgrown | 
the inherited religious forms. There are cries, ‘lo here! 
lo, there!’ and -isms old and new are offered us; but 
perhaps the true solution will come in the most old-fashioned 
of ways (Matt. vi. 33). Our problems would not be solved, 
all difficulties would not disappear; but a re-birth, a 
re-creation would give us a new realisation of the God in 
Christ desiring man’s co-operation, and of the transcendent 
God of righteousness, ready to complete all incompleteness, 
a guarantee that Reason has the last word. Of the nature 
and function of Religion there have been many opinions, 
but it can be said that it ceases to be sterile, or to be merely 
a matter of personal enjoyment when it involves tremendous 
all-embracing convictions of the universe and of man’s place 
in it. In this way a living religion has an immediate signi- 
ficance for philosophical, scientific and other modes of 
thought ; and a new religious movement, with all its social, 
political and other implications, would bring new spiritual 
health and give a fresh turn to world-history. 


STANLEY COOK. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
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INTER-COMMUNION AND 
INTER-CELEBRATION. 


A RECENT EXPERIENCE AND SOME REFLECTIONS 


C. J. WRIGHT, Pu.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Didsbury College. 


It will be a familiar fact to all readers of the H1IBBERT 
JOURNAL that the years which elapsed between the end of 
“the Great War,” as it has been called, and the present 
war—which, we trust, may not come to be regarded as “‘ the 
Greater War ’’—witnessed an intense preoccupation on the 
part of leaders of most sections of the Christian Church with 
what have been called “ our unhappy divisions,” and a 
determined endeavour to achieve a manifest unity of faith, 
of worship, and of moral and evangelistic endeavour. That 
story is so well known that it is unnecessary here even to 
outline its history. The bitter conflict of 1914 to 1918 awoke 
many thinking people in all the churches to see and to feel 
elemental realities as they had not previously seen and felt 
them. Half-dormant intuitions sprang to life; smothered 
questionings demanded an answer. Christian people dis- 
covered that they did not really believe many of the things 
they had said they believed—perhaps the most hopeful 
discovery any man, or body of men, can make. They no 
longer found satisfaction with traditional rationalisations of 
their traditional non-beliefs. They became aware that no 
one really believes what he does not practise. Among these 
beliefs, seen to be non-beliefs, was the assertion of the 
Creeds: ‘‘ I believe in one catholic and apostolic church.” 
Thoughtful Christians in all the churches ceased to find 
solace in the three age-long ways of maintaining a statement 
so clearly disproved by the facts of present experience. 
Those three ways were: first, that the bounds of this 
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** catholic and apostolic church ”’ are coterminous with one, 
two or three—according to the variety of “‘ catholicity ” 
maintained—ecclesiastical institutions; second, that there 
is a real, but invisible, unity among existing ecclesiastical 
institutions, even though Christians were not agreed about 
what it consisted in, and even though the outside world had 
not been led to detect its existence; and third, that this 
unity and catholicity belongs not to frail finite experience 
in this world, but to the heavenly realm, so that the unity 
which we cannot now achieve we shall be forced to experience 
hereafter. I do not suggest that these age-long apologias 
suddenly ceased, about 1918, to be enunciated ; as a matter 
of fact, they are always with us, and, I presume, as long as 
we have theologians, they always will be. They ceased to 
satisfy their makers, and they ceased to satisfy those for 
whom they were made. 

There resulted the determined effort to achieve a Christian 
unity which would be more than a hallucination, an aspira- 
tion, or a dream. Lambeth Conferences, Lausanne Con- 
ferences, Edinburgh Conferences met and_ departed. 
Elaborate and scholarly reports were prepared, discussed, 
approved, and issued for study and guidance. I myself, in 
a modest capacity, have given many hours both in preparing 
and reading such statements, and in attending committees 
where they were discussed, revised and approved. 

I do not wish to suggest that after twenty years of 
intensive effort no progress in mutual understanding has 
been achieved. It would indeed be a sorry business if all 
these years of fellowship in thought had left the minds of 
the few who have engaged in the discussions precisely where 
they were. Nevertheless, it ought to be frankly said that 
the same problems remain. Not yet has it been decided 
what is meant by “the Church.” A ‘“‘ Commission on the 
Church ”’ has been set up by the Faith and Order Movement, 
and it is hoped that this representative body will be able to 
furnish a volume on the subject which may accomplish more 
than its predecessors—The Doctrine of Grace of 1932 and 
The Ministry and Sacraments of 1937. The Report of the 
1989 meeting of the Continuation Committee, held at 
Clarens, Switzerland, from August 21 to 23, recently pub- 
lished, does little to justify the hope that the way of progress 
will be found in the path of such necessary expert theological 
inquiry and discussion. 

Meanwhile, as far as the churches in this country are 
concerned, the position, in essence, is as in 1914. The 
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famous Lambeth declaration of 1920, heralded at the time 
as “‘momentous,” has issued in no practical scheme for 
manifesting the unity it proclaims to exist. That declaration 
ran : 
** ‘We acknowledge all those who believe in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and have been baptized into the Name of 
the Holy Trinity, as sharing with us membership in the 
universal Church of Christ which is His Body.” 


Nor did the later declaration—also heralded as 
‘momentous ’’—by Anglican leaders to the effect that non- 
episcopal ministries ‘‘ are true Ministries of the Word and 
Sacraments in Christ’s Universal Church.” Many simple- 
minded Christians of all the denominations thought at the 
time that such declarations were bound to lead to corporate 
acts of worship at all the “‘ means of grace ”’ and to corporate 





acts of evangelistic enterprise such as would show the reality 

| of the beliefs proclaimed. They were wrong; as cynics who 
| caimed a deeper understanding of the workings of the 
‘human mind, and as Christian thinkers with a fuller know- 
_ ledge of ecclesiological issues, declared at the time they were. 
In all the subsequent discussions on Faith and Order there 
have been two schools. They can be described in different 
ways ; and I fear I am unable to describe them with complete 
detachment or objectivity. Let me say, therefore, that the 
first school held that the Lambeth declaration was the 
expression of a real belief; and that the second school held 
that it was the expression of an ideal belief. The first, 
believing that all Christians are really members of “ the 
universal Church of Christ,” felt that the urgent task was to 
manifest an existing unity. The second, believing that all 
baptised Christians may one day be recognised as members 
of this Church, set about the task of arguing other Christians 
into the acceptance of beliefs about “‘ Faith ” and ‘‘ Order ” 
which are regarded as indispensable to “the universal 
Church of Christ.’ The first called for appropriate action, 
the second for further study. 

If the further study were to be based upon premises about 
which agreement existed, few, if any, of those who believe 
that man’s mind has been given him to face, not to evade, 
issues would have any hesitations about it. This condition, 
however, does not exist, as everyone who has read the Faith 
and Order literature of the last twenty years knows very 
well, As a result, the kind of study on which ecclesiastics 
and theologians have been engaged has led nowhere. There 
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ensues, in the minds of sincere thinking Christians, a sense 
of futility. Real thinking—as is recognised by honest men— 
is not the rationalisation of dogmatic presuppositions ;_ it 
involves the elucidation and critical examination of these. 
It is being increasingly seen that unless we are prepared to 
think about our presuppositions we are wasting both our 
time and our temper in setting up new Commissions for the 
roe of matters belonging to ecclesiological Faith and 
rder. 

I come now to my recent experience at the Modern 
Churchmen’s Conference held at Girton College, Cambridge. 

Among the nine “ Aims” of the Modern Churchmen’s 
Union is this : 


‘“* To maintain the historic comprehensiveness of the 
Church of England and to foster fellowship and co- 


operation in Word and Sacrament with other Christian 


Societies.”’ 


? 


The important words in this ‘‘ Aim” are, of course, “‘ and 
Sacrament.” Most Christians ‘foster fellowship and 
co-operation in Word ” with those who are not of their own 
denomination or society. We read each other’s books on 
religious issues, seeking to learn from any Christian who has 
anything to say. We worship in each other’s churches when 
opportunity arises, singing the same hymns, offering similar 
prayers, listening to the reading of passages from the same 
Book and to the preacher’s elucidation and application of 
** texts ’’ taken from that Book. All this we can do, and do, 
without—in most cases again—any untoward mental dis- 
comfort. None of our denominational tenets has been 
endangered, none of our individual principles compromised. 
We do not find it necessary to raise questions about the 
‘* validity ’’ of the prayers or the hymn-singing of Christians 
of other denominations, nor are we unduly troubled by 
questions about the “ regularity ”’ of their forms of worship. 
We are content to regard differences of this kind as illustrat- 
ing the diversity of temperament, emphasis and outlook 
which characterises people in any community. But what 
some sections of “‘ the universal Church of Christ ” have not 
been prepared to do is to foster fellowship and co-operation 
in Sacrament with what are verbally acknowledged as other 
sections of the same “‘ universal Church of Christ.”” In some 
cases, there is a refusal to admit the “ validity ” of the 
** Sacraments ”’ of non-episcopal Christian communities ; in 
other cases, a refusal to recognise the “‘ regularity ”’ of such 
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‘‘ Sacraments.” The unwillingness—in whatever terms it be 
rationalised—springs from the belief that there is an essential 
lack in the sacramental ministry of non-episcopal sections 
of “the universal Church of Christ.” And while the 
‘scandal’ of this situation is often felt acutely by those 
who hold that belief it does not remove their unwillingness. 

As a Methodist minister, invited to take part in “‘ the 
fellowship in Word” of the Modern Churchmen’s Con- 
ference, I was also invited to have “ fellowship in Sacrament ”’ 
at the same Conference by “ celebrating ”’ after the Methodist 
manner. The invitation I gladly accepted, and for the first 
time in my life had full and unreserved fellowship “ in 
Sacrament” with clergy and members of the Church of 
England. The service held in the Girton College Chapel on 
the morning of the day preceding the German invasion of 
Poland was to myself one of the most moving of my life. I 
did not ask, nor did I think the question greatly mattered, 
what the Sacrament of Holy Communion precisely meant 
to Christians owning allegiance to the venerable ecclesiastical 
institution from which Methodism sprang in the eighteenth 
century. I had no doubt that the members present would 
have found it as difficult to express their sacramental theology 
in words approved by all as would any other body of 
Christians with whom I have had fellowship ‘in Sacra- 
ment.”’ Such theological differences—I was well aware— 
are not, and never have been, perpendicular, separating the 
different ecclesiastical institutions; they are, and always 
have been, horizontal, running through all such institutions. 
One thing I knew, that here were. Christians who were no 
longer content to wait until verbal and formal agreement on 
Orders and Sacraments was reached before fostering fellow- 
ship and co-operation “‘ in Sacrament ” ; who were, indeed, 
willing and eager to act on the basis of existing Christian 
agreement. Such “ existing Christian agreement ”’ was the 
belief that ‘ all who profess and call themselves Christians ”’ 
belong to the true Church of God. 

At the same Conference a very striking and important 
paper would have been read by the Bishop of St Edmunds- 
bury and Ipswich but for its untimely dissolution in conse- 
quence of the launching of the German attack upon Poland. 
The paper—which can be read in the 1939 Conference 
number of The Modern Churchman—was an apologia for the 
“aim,” and the action, of the Modern Churchmen’s Union 
in fostering fellowship and co-operation “in Sacrament ” 
with other Christian societies. I may be permitted to quote 
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from this episcopal utterance, which was marked in an 
eminent degree by Christian faith, courage and sagacity, 
and which—as I cannot but think—might have, but for our 
engrossment in war, been seen to mark an epoch in the 
unity movement in this country. 


‘The essential common element among Christians 
is the possession of a common ideal, the effort to possess 
it and to grow in the possession of it, the effort to make 
that ideal prevail—the ideal of the Christian life and 
the possession of the Christian spirit. These are the 
essential things that unite Christians. A Compre- 
hensive Church must consist of all who profess and call 
themselves Christians. . . . The forces hostile to our 
common faith are strong enough and blatant enough to 
drive us to some common ground. We can hardly find 
it on any better foundation than just the acceptance of 
the Spirit of Christ and the common resolve to live in 


its power and to spread its influence. In the face of our | 
opponents and in the face of our great need how small | 
must seem the insistence on points of difference in | 


order, in type of ministry, of the character of our 
services and of our theological position—tithing mint 
and rue and cummin rather than the weightier matters 
of the love of God and of the Spirit of Jesus and of the 
brotherhood, the eternal things that really matter.” 


The Bishop further suggested that 


“the most important step towards unity that can be 
taken to-day is the full recognition of one another’s 
ministries as legitimate ministries in the Church of 
Christ, and the Sacraments administered by such a 
ministry perfectly valid, and the consequence of such a 


recognition intercommunion whenever it may be 
desired.” 


He further recognised that “‘ the approach must come from 
the side of the Episcopal Church,”’ for the other bodies, as he 
declared, “‘ always hold their doors open and offer us a 
welcome.” ‘I have no hesitation in commending the 
practice of inter-communion as things are.” 

I do not profess to have a full knowledge of episcopal 
utterances ; but no such forthright statement from one in 
such a position of teaching and administrative responsibility 
has come within my ken. It would indeed be a calamity if 
the war, which will once more strip us of our argumentative 
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sophistries on behalf of things as they are, should cause us to 
overlook an episcopal declaration, at once so statesmanlike 
and so prophetic. 

Involved in the attitude of the Modern Churchmen’s 
Union—as seen firstly in their “ Aim,” secondly in their 
practical furtherance of that “‘ Aim” at Girton College at 
the end of August, and thirdly in the paper of the Bishop of 
St Edmundsbury and Ipswich—there are fundamental con- 
victions. And there’s the rub. Those who declare that 
‘* Inter-communion ”’ is the goal of true Christian unity and 
those who hold that it is a necessary step to a kind of unity 
we cannot as yet envisage, differ from one another on no 
light or unimportant issues. In a previous article in the 
HIBBERT JOURNAL ! I discussed some of these issues, and do 
not wish to repeat here what was then written. 

However deep are the differences between Christians in 
their estimate as to what constitutes essential Christian 
truth—and this is the real question involved—if we are to 
wait, before anything is done, until they are removed by 
the present method of approach, we shall have to wait for 
ever. Declarations of a unity which do not issue in appro- 
priate action are not only valueless; they are a positive 
stumbling-block to lovers of truth. 

It is not to underestimate the importance of right 
theological conceptions to maintain that there is another 
method of approach to this whole question of unity. That 
method is the way of acting on the basis of whatever unity 
of heart and mind really exists. Solvitur ambulando is a 
characteristic English method, and has within it much 
practical common-sense wisdom. Nor can it be dismissed 
as an evasion of issues ; indeed, it is much less open to such 
a criticism than the method of ambiguous declarations. 
Why should not Christian people of all, and no, sections of 
the Church in all our towns and parishes unite on every 
possible occasion both for fellowship ‘‘ in Word and Sacra- 
ment,’ and for the presentation, to the indifferent and the 
hostile, of essential Christian truth on which they are agreed ? 
On such a road we shall discover that there are agreements 
transcending all our theological and ecclesiastical differences. 


C. J. WRIGHT. 


Dipspury COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


1 ** Validity ’ in Recent Ecclesiastical Discussion ” (July, 1938). 


VoL. XXXVIII. No. 3. 13 





THE CREED OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


PROFESSOR JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 


OvER the portal of the World Council of Christian Churches 
has been placed, as essential to entrance, acceptance of ‘* Our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 

In adopting this creedal statement the representatives of 
the churches evidently assumed that it constitutes the 
unifying faith of the Christian community, from its New 
Testament origin to the present time, and that it will continue 
to be cherished as such throughout the future. Otherwise 
there would have been no sufficient reason for its adoption. 
This assumption, however, is open to serious question. It 
compels the churches to ask if this is indeed a just statement 
of the bond of union of the Christian community throughout 
its history and continues to be such to-day. 


- 


The disciples of Christ who came together to form the 
first Christian churches were firmly united by an ardent 
devotion to One who had given them a transforming experi- 
ence of God, of forgiveness, and of ‘‘ newness of life.” 
Reflecting upon this experience, and upon him, they found 
themselves face to face with the question : Who is this life- 
giving person who has thus redeemed us? What is his 
relation to God, to man, to nature ? 

This was no mere intellectual, speculative issue. It was 
essential to the maintenance of the Christian faith itself as 
well as to the integrity and unity of its adherents. It laid 
hold of the Christian community with an intense and vital 
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absorption and produced an intellectual and spiritual fervour 
that has seldom, if ever, been equalled in the history of 
human thought. Interest in it has continued to the 
present time—constituting the perpetual creative impetus of 
Christian theology and inciting active interest far beyond the 
Church itself. 

The enquiry sprang from the root of an already deeply 
implanted and vitalising belief in the Fatherhood of God— 
the central doctrine of the Jewish religion. The demand upon 
the Christians therefore was to interpret the divine nature 
and mission of this ‘*‘ Saviour,’”’ who meant so much to them, 
without identifying him with the God whom they worshipped 
as Creator and Ruler of all. To detach Christ from God 
would be to fail to be true to their experience of his divine 
character and mission; yet to identify him with God the 
Father would be to affront reason and disavow their whole 
intellectual and spiritual heritage. 

Out of the earnest engagement of the pristine Church 
with this intellectual and spiritual issue there came a number 
of quite diverse interpretations, echoes of which appear in the 
New Testament and even in the Gospels themselves, giving 
rise to Ebionism, Docetism, Adoptionism and the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth. None of these, however, was able to 
satisfy the ‘mind of Christ,” as Paul described the 
autonomous group spirit which animated the Christian 
community. 


II. 


Gradually there appeared the constructive outlines of an 
interpretation that met the sense of the profound significance 
of Jesus, satisfied the reason, and at the same time deepened 
devotion. It was not primarily a theoretical construct but 
a formulation of the experience awakened by Jesus, an 
expression of attitude as well as a clarification of thought 
regarding him. 

Its first manifestation was in the accents of praise. The 
new transforming and uplifting experience aroused by 
attachment to Christ came to expression in worship and 
song. It found voice in the earliest Christian hymns. 
‘“‘ They sing a hymn to Christ as a divinity,”’ wrote Pliny to 
Trajan.1_ The hope and joy of a new and liberating era 


1 Carmenque Christo quasi deo. “‘ These words,” remark Pritchard an 
Bernard in their edition of Pliny (1891), ‘are evidently thrown in by 
Pliny and must not be regarded as evidence of the belief of the Church 
at that time in the Divinity of Christ.” 
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found voice in praise for “ a light of revelation to the Gentiles 
and a glory to thy people Israel’ (Nunc Dimittis), ‘“ son 
of the Most High,” ‘“‘ Lamb of God, son of the Father ” 
(Greater Doxology) and “‘ Saviour.” In these advent hymns 
the emphasis is upon the revealing and saving mission of the 
Messiah, 2 conception that has continued to be potent to 
the present time and is fittingly embodied in the word 
** Saviour ”’ of the creed of the Council. 

The names, too, which the Christian community, out of 
the fullness of its gratitude, spontaneously gave to Jesus, 
scintillate with meaning as well as glow with devotion— 
Lord, Christ, Son of God, Son of Man, Master, Teacher— 
potent names and worshipful, yet none ascribes to him 
deity. The most representative of these designations for 
Christ, used throughout the New Testament, in Gospels, 
Acts and Epistles, is that of Lord. This is not at all a term 
of metaphysical content but of reverence, of recognition, 
of attitude, and of loyal devotion. No other could have 
taken its place. Indeed it remains, in spite of all misappro- 
priations, perhaps the most expressive, understandable, 
meaningful and appropriate of all appellations for Christ. 
Yet it does not seat him on the throne of the Most High, but 
at His right hand. 


III. 


When the creedal, as distinct from the praiseful and 
devotional, impulse appeared, partly in response to the need 
arising from contact with Gnosticism and similar theosophies, 
the Church formulated the conception of Christ embodied in 
the Roman Symbol. This ancient baptismal formula came 
into use as if by common consent, in similar forms, through- 
out the Empire. Here the conception of Christ was distinctly 
and explicitly that of Sonship—sonship raised to its utmost 
degree of emphasis and meaning (in the expanded form of the 
creed) by including Divine generation, honorific elevation and 
delegated authority : ‘‘ Conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of 
a virgin . . . seated at the right hand of the Father... 
from whence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” 

Yet the Christian community was not satisfied even with 
this tribute to its Lord and ascription to him of Divine nature 
and prerogatives. So deeply did he continue to move the 
heart and mind of the Christian community as to lead ever 
farther and deeper into ultimate reality and finally to 
eventuate in a metaphysical interpretation of his personality. 
Indeed this tendency began almost from the first. Paul, 
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clearly the creative mind in the profound and venturesome 
incursion into the realm of ultimate truth and reality, found 
himself inevitably impelled in the direction of assigning 
cosmic and metaphysical meaning to Christ. The mystical 
element in his preaching and in his earlier epistles came to 
reflective fruition in his conception of the eternal, cosmic 
Christ ‘‘ before all things and through whom all things 
consist.” It is noteworthy, however, that this exaltation, 
great as it is, never came in Paul’s mind to displace the 
sovereignty of God the Father—although this has often been 
asserted. Always in Paul’s Christology there was the 
subordination of Christ to God the Father so clearly affirmed 
in the Ephesian creed: ‘‘ One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all who is above all and through all 
and in you all.” 

In close accord with the Pauline Christology was the 
Logos concept of the Fourth Gospel—an interpretation of 
incarnation so profound, yet so lucid, so moving, yet so 
rational, as to win the Greek mind to Christ and to serve as 
the Grundriss for the Apologists, the Alexandrine theology, 
and even for Latin theology in its deeper mood, as seen in 
Tertullian. 


RY. 


The endeavour to attain a synthetic, metaphysical and 
spiritual interpretation of Jesus Christ, such as would keep 
his humanity intact yet relate him most intimately and 
essentially to God the Father, at length reached its culmina- 
tion in the doctrine of the Trinity, as embodied in the Nicene 
Creed. Here is the supreme achievement of metaphysical 
definition and distinction as related to the Godhead, over- 
reaching itself in subtle analytical refinement but nevertheless 
accomplishing a needed service in formulating a doctrinal 
interpretation which, in spite of egregious misunderstanding, 
has kept the essential relation of the Father and the Son 
intact throughout the changing centuries. 

Not that the Nicene conception succeeded in completely 
satisfying the Christian mind, for the Christological con- 
troversy went on, passing into that of the two natures (resolved 
in modern thinking by the rise of the concept of personality) 
and later into the Socinian and Unitarian controversies and 
later still into the discussion over the Jesus of History versus 
the Christ of Faith.? 


1 Happily brought toward a comprehensive solution in the notable 
symposium of 1910 in the H1BBERT JOURNAL. 
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V. 


It is not necessary to pursue the history of this arduous 
attempt at definition and evaluation further. This is more 
than enough to make clear that to term Jesus Christ ‘‘ God ” 
cannot be reconciled with the historic witness of Christian 
experience and Christian theology. As it stands, the state- 
ment is out of keeping with the Synoptic Gospels, with 
Paulinism, with the Fourth Gospel, the Roman Symbol, the 
Logos doctrine of Alexandria, Nicene Trinitarianism, and 
orthodox theology in general. 

The real purpose which underlies the choice of this 
supreme term for Christ was undoubtedly to give to him the 
life-giving, redemptive potency which the Church throughout 
the ages has found in Him. In other words we have here 
what amounts to an outstanding instance of the Ritschlian 
value judgement—an endeavour to express what the familiar 
hymn calls his “‘ matchless worth ’’—although the representa- 
tives of the churches assembled in Utrecht would doubtless 
disclaim any association with Ritschlianism. 


a i 


The problem with which the members of the ‘ Liberal ”’ 
or Progressive (which seems to me the better term) school of 
theology are confronted is : What to do about it, what attitude 
to take toward this statement—wholly out of keeping with 
reason and history as it will be regarded by those who do not 
understand the purpose and meaning behind it. The right 
and Christian course would seem to be to accept this as an 
earnest but ill-conceived endeavour to state the one bond sufficient 
to unite all Christians, i.e. loyalty to Christ as the Divine 
Saviour and Revealer of God to men.1 No other course is 
open if the Universal Council is to be just to theology. 

Whatever it may mean to the Church itself, however, the 
effect of this creedal statement upon the world outside of 
the Church, especially upon the more critically minded, is 
bound to be misleading. For it will give the impression that 
the Christian Church at large, speaking through its represen- 
tatives, believes that the Supreme Being actually took the 
form of a Galilean peasant and suffered death on the cross. 
As Emil Brunner has said : ‘‘ We must have a theology which 


1 Dr Charles Clayton Morrison has led the way in taking this ecumenical 
attitude in his searching article “‘ Jesus Christ as God and Saviour,” 
Christendom, Autumn number, 1988. 
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does not make it impossible for scientifically educated men 
and women to become Christians.” ! Instead of being the 
accepted belief of Christians this requirement misrepresents, 
almost parodies, the Christian faith as it is found in the New 
Testament and in Christian Theology as a whole. 


VII. 


This impasse raises the question whether the World 
Council does not owe it to itself and to Christendom to 
make some clarifying or qualifying statement to explain 
what is meant by this abrupt affirmation, put forth with 
such complete assurance of its ecumenicity. A statement 
of this kind would be difficult, because the united Christian 
Church rightly includes such varied and contrasted theo- 
logical viewpoints. But it might be done in the manner of 
the report of the Commission on Doctrine of the Church 
of England, giving contrasted viewpoints as embraced within 
the common conviction in that freedom of spirit with which 
Christ, as Paul affirmed, makes his followers free. Such a 
supplementary interpretive statement would be of great 
assistance, both in clarifying the meaning of the affirmation 
to the churches themselves, and in removing misapprehen- 
sion on the part of many who may be led by it to cherish 
the wholly unwarranted notion that the Protestant Church 
at large is a hopelessly unenlightened and dogmatic body. 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


1“ The Present-day Task of Theology,” Religion in Life, Spring 
number, 1939. 





A GERMAN CHRISTIAN SEES IT 
THROUGH. 


EK. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D. 


Lecturer in Theology, University of Durham. 


At last we have a clear and systematic account of that 
strange compound of Christian tradition and Nazi ideology 
which is current to-day in German Christian circles. Pro- 
fessor Hirsch’s statement in his Leitfaden zur christlichen 
Lehre is remorseless in its logic, but he himself would be the 
first to admit that it is likely to remain unconvincing to those 
who have not passed through the baptism of fire in 1933. 
It is of special interest because it is written as a text-book 
for theological students and, therefore, in view of the prestige 
which the author enjoys, will shape the thought of many 
in the next generation of German pastors. A glance at the 
bibliography which accompanies the book will give some idea 
of the writer’s productivity to date; but even so, the half 
has not been told. The main formative influences on his 
thought previous to the National Socialist Revolution were 
Luther, Fichte and Kierkegaard, and all three names appear 
and reappear in the pages of this his latest work. 

The plan of treatment follows the traditional fourfold 
division into Biblical and Historical Theology, Philosophical 
Introduction to Theology, Dogmatics, and Christian Ethics. 
It is probably the last section which will cause most surprise 
and distress to the English reader, because it is here that the 
most serious concessions are made to the National Socialist 
Weltanschauung. On this point, apparently, Hirsch is 
troubled by no doubts; he accepts the new regime whole- 
heartedly as a work of God for the salvation of the German 
people. Curiously enough, the name of Adolf Hitler does 
not once occur in these 279 pages, but the Leader has 
evidently captured the theologian. He is convinced that a 
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fresh unveiling of the Godhead, alike terrible and glorious, has 
taken place in our time. Destiny has broken in once more 
upon our easy, lethargic modern world, delivering us indeed 
from our fears, but thrusting us out to confront new problems. 

Of the sincerity of this exponent of the new creed there 
can be no doubt. He is no Vicar of Bray, concerned to be 
on the safe side politically, but a patriot yearning to win 
back his people to faith. He insists on the need to rethink 
our Christianity in the light of facts and to seek truth at all 
costs ; away with the dead forms and the outworn dogmas 
which have alienated the German people from the Evangelical 
Church! The future, he is convinced, will hold either the 
utter dechristianisation of private and public life or the 
emergence of a drastically revised Christianity which can 
win for itself acceptance. He believes that even the labour 
of the academic theologian can serve this end; for the 
spiritual life can be neither attractive nor powerful so long 
as it is open to the suspicion of intellectual insincerity. We 
may suspect the method he employs and reject the conclusion 
at which he arrives ; but the man himself we can salute with 
respect. Strange as his gospel is, his exposition of it is not 
without the fervour of the evangelist. 

Professor Hirsch would have us understand that though 
he may have sworn more recent oaths, he has not recalled, 
and does not intend to recall, his allegiance to Martin Luther. 
Justification by faith is still for him the kernel of the Gospel, 
though he is doubtful of the form which this doctrine assumed 
in the hands of the Reformers. Its significance lies for him 
in the assertion that man at his highest and best has yet no 
claim upon God, as at his worst and most rebellious he needs 
no mediator to introduce him into His presence. Salvation 
is God’s deed and not our earning. Nor is there any specifi- 
cally religious sphere, any “ sacred ” area of life to be kept 
apart from the “ secular’; there are no good works which 
can secure God’s favour. Of course, even Luther himself 
confused the new truth with a great deal of old error; he 
was encumbered with the ancient creeds, with Anselm’s 
theory of the Atonement, and with magical notions of 
Sacrament and Church. These are so many millstones 
which have been hanging for generations round our Protes- 
tant necks, and the sooner we cast them into the depths of the 
sea the better will it be for us. But we must maintain 
eternal vigilance against any reintroduction of legalism ; 
Pope and priest are no longer to be feared, but a religion of 
grace will always have its enemies. 

Vou. XXXVIII. No. 8. 18* 
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It is indeed just in Hirsch’s Lutheranism that we see 
the point at which extraneous influences have entered in. 
It is his very fidelity to Luther which induces him to capitu- 
late to Hitler. The damage is done by the sharp distinction 
drawn between the inner life of piety and life in the world 
with its social necessities and responsibilities. The old 
suspicion of Pietism returns in Hirsch’s uncritical acceptance 
of modern reticence in matters of religion: he would obviously 
be much more at home on a parade service with the Reich- 
swehr than amid the “ sharing ”’ of an Oxford Group meeting ! 
Religion is man’s private relation to his Maker, while the 
common life must needs be ordered by the secular authority— 
it is because he begins from this point that he ends by 
dividing mankind into unequal races and denouncing any 
faint-hearted renunciation of their sovereignty by the white 
peoples. From “ God and the soul, the soul and God ”’ the 
line runs direct to ‘“‘ The Nation is sacred.” 

When we come to examine in greater detail this revised 
version of the Christian faith, we find that Hirsch has set 
his hand at one and the same time to three tasks. He is 
concerned (1) to eliminate from Christianity any survivals 
from sub-Christian types of religion which still linger with 
it ; (2) to restate what is essential in it in such terms as are 
consistent with that scientific view of the world which is 
all-powerful in educated circles in the West ; (3) to take up 
into it the new truths which have been revealed to the 
German people in this generation. How far we shall 
sympathise with him in this endeavour will be determined, 
of course, by our theological presuppositions. The Barthian 
and the Liberal Protestant will quarrel with him, but over 
different issues. It is possible to be as convinced as any 
German Christian that God is a living God and at work in 
the present, and yet doubt whether Adolf Hitler is His 
chosen instrument. On the other hand, can we follow the 
Madras Conference in urging that each nationality should be 
free to express the Christian faith in accordance with its own 
genius, and deny to the German what we concede to the 
Indian and the Chinese? But, again, we are bound to ask 
whether the German genius is not more adequately repre- 
sented by Luther and Kant and Goethe than by the pseudo- 
science of Rosenberg and the dogmatism of Goebbels. 

The first aim, therefore, of this reconstruction of the 
Christian religion is the elimination of all that is sub-Christian. 
The process is carried through so drastically that we should 
not recognise the result as the Gospel were no such caption 
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attached to it. Yet, when Hirsch protests against any 
magical interpretation of the sacraments and any worship 
of the letter of Scripture, he is only offering us theological 
commonplaces. One could name writers of the highest 
repute in this country who would heartily agree with him 
when he insists that “‘ grace’ is not some influx of super- 
natural power, but a personal relationship of love. But 
would they follow him when he reduces the essentials of 
Christianity to the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Passion story? I doubt it. And I can imagine 
their surprise when they hear that Paul’s daimonia are not 
for us tyrannies of evil, but rather the kindly powers which 
watch over our life ! 

Naturally enough the Old Testament suffers heavily at 
the hands of this new type of criticism. It is in fact discarded 
at the outset, and Judaism is classed merely as one among 
the non-Christian religions. Its sole value for us lies in the 
fact that it crucified Jesus. He died at the hands of its 
most orthodox representatives, so that the relation between 
our faith and theirs must be one of sheer antithesis. Hence 
prophecy is not allowed to function as a bridge between the 
old and the new, and when we remind Hirsch that the New 
Testament conception of the Kingdom of God has its roots 
in Jewish apocalyptic, he curtly replies that the Jewish 
Messiah is in fact the Christian Antichrist! We are not, 
therefore, in the least surprised when we find him following 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain in his denial that Jesus was 
racially a Jew. 

One naturally wonders what place will be assigned in 
such a system to Jesus. Hirsch’ is indebted here to the 
Ritschlian theology, particularly to Wilhelm Herrmann. 
His favourite expression in this connection is “ the man 
Jesus,”’ and Jesus is for him primarily the crowning example 
of steadfast faith in God. He met life at its worst and 
preserved Himself unconquered by trust in God ; under the 
burden of life He did not falter, and when men for whom 
God was Law sent Him to the Cross, they could not rob Him 
of His faith that God was Love. So in Him “ a manhood 
rooted in God’s reconciling grace and in the peace of con- 
science which this brings stands before us as a reality.” By 
His life in humility and His death in unshaken confidence in 
the Father He is a pattern of faith ; He so draws us to Him 
that we become capable of the like trust and share the same 
peace. We can, if we will, call Him Son of God, though the 
associations which cluster round that title render it of 
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doubtful value : what we mean by it is simply “ a description 
of the man Jesus, as He received His life and His mission 
from the Father’s hands”? and an expression of the 
mysterious fact that Jesus, a man like ourselves, yet lived 
under the law in such utter freedom from the law and 
intimate trust in God as are not possible to us. But we 
should do well to call Him rather Son of Man, or Lord, as 
the One whose manhood, by God’s power, is able to rule and 
shape ours. 

The process of pruning, as can be seen at once from what 
has been said so far, is carried out in drastic fashion. The 
instrument which is employed for this purpose is that 
scientific view of the world which has become all-compelling 
for the modern mind. For us there can be authority exempt 
from criticism, as there can be no truth which does not 
authenticate itself in the world of recognisable fact: so 
much is determined for us by the fact that we live in the 
twentieth century. Science is not something we can accept 
or reject, it is the atmosphere we breathe. It has completely 
and irrevocably altered our thought-world ; beliefs to which 
men once passionately clung have now only historical 
interest, and fears which made our fathers shudder have 
become unintelligible to us. Problems which the classical 
period of Christianity faced merely do not exist to-day : we 
do not cry out ‘“‘O thou Adam, what hast thou done ? ” 
but quietly collect statistics to illustrate the laws of heredity. 

But there is something more than science here; a 
Humanist tradition has developed in the West which is 
nothing if it is not a faith, a total attitude to life. There are 
doubtless Christian elements in it, but in our time it has 
become rather a parallel religion than a mere offshoot of 
Christianity. It has a “‘ religion within the limits of mere 
reason,” a lofty conception of God, an ethic of vocation and 
responsibility, and an assurance of eternal life. This faith 
can maintain a heroic attitude to life and a spirit of service 
in many who remain outside the Church. It is what Kierke- 
gaard called the Religion of Immanence, a genuine type of 
spiritual experience which seemed to him sometimes a 
schoolmaster to lead men to Christ and again appeared 
dangerously like that easy-going Christianity of the modern 
Church which was His worst enemy. For Kierkegaard and 
Hirsch alike, this Humanism is at its best in the moral 
idealism of Fichte. Die Bestimmung des Menschen is surely 
an utterance of personal faith, and Hirsch would not hesitate 
to apply to it the term “ revelation.” 
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But alas! we are induced to treat with Humanism and 
Idealism on equal terms only that we may be forced there- 
after to entertain a much more dubious guest. Indeed, the 
new guest soon establishes himself as master of the house. 
In plain language, the attempt to fuse Christianity with 
National Socialism amounts in the end to the surrender of 
the former to the latter. Yet it must be admitted that 
Hirsch is a moderate exponent of the German Christian 
position, to judge by the assertions which have sometimes 
been made on its behalf. He would not, for example, go so 
far as to deny to Christianity any ethical content and to 
confine it to supplying the divine grace which men need to 
enable them to conform to the moral standards laid down by 
the Fiihrer as interpreter of the race-soul. Nor would he 
make the national Weltanschauung a substitute for Christian 
faith ; his hope is rather that it may so stimulate a “ general 
faith in God ” that some at least will go on to a personal 
reckoning with Him. But he does look for a united National 
Church, though perhaps in the distant future, when the 
narrow Protestantisms of our time have perished and Christ 
has taken Hitler permanently into partnership. 

That this is what is meant is quite clear. Hirsch calls 
for a frank acceptance, for example, of the natural inequality 
of men. Individuals and races alike are born into the world 
either rulers or subjects, leaders or led. The nation is a 
unity of blood, destiny, and custom willed by God; its 
mission is to become a State and to shape the course of 
history. The statesman is released, in virtue of his position, 
from the moral obligations which are incumbent on the 
ordinary citizen, as the State itself is not subject to the moral 
law, but rather is itself the guardian of our life in society 
and so the final court of appeal in all that is concerned with 
this. 

Since nothing of Judaism is to survive into Christianity, 
one is not surprised that no mention is made of the Ten 
Commandments. Their omission renders easier the accept- 
ance of Nazi policy in such matters as eugenics and capital 
punishment. As regards the latter, our author is not sure 
that the list of crimes to which it is attached ought not to 
be extended. Our age has become conscious of a new duty, 
that of deliberate legislative control of the forces of life. 

But nowhere is the havoc wrought by this uncritical 
acceptance of the new doctrines more obvious than in the 
sections which deal with the relations of Church and State. 
The only Church which is an article of faith is the invisible 
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society of believers, and this is wholly spiritual. The 
external Church, on the other hand, the outward organisation 
with ministry and sacraments, is very much part and parcel 
of the secular world and so subject to its authorities. Of the 
invisible Church the only defence is the Gospel, but the visible 
Church needs the protection of the State, whether its peace 
and order are to be guaranteed directly by the latter or only 
indirectly, through the medium of ecclesiastical corporations. 
Conscience, to be sure, is subject to no earthly jurisdiction, 
but it is like a king who should try to maintain his sovereignty 
by abandoning each portion of his territory which is claimed 
by arival. If the process is continued long enough, he will 
be a king without a kingdom, and this latest development of 
Lutheran ‘‘ inwardness ” seems to be dangerously near that 
point, if it has not reached it already. There is, somehow, a 
relation still possible to an evasive “‘ eternity,” but all the 
practical decisions of life appear to be reserved for the nation 
and the State. 

One would expect, therefore, short shrift for that 
cecumenical movement which is attracting into its allegiance 
so many in the English-speaking countries. A world-Church, 
we are told, would be “ the death of the Gospel”; it would 
be an ally of Bolshevism, which with its preaching of equality 
and internationalism does violence to God’s will made 
manifest in creation. Those who dare to prefer a fellow- 
Christian and a foreigner to a non-Christian member of their 
own nationality are sternly reminded that duty does not 
rest on such flimsy foundations as liking or agreement in 
opinions, but on the fact that God has bound us from birth 
to certain others in the living unity of the nation. 

It is this sentimental internationalism which is in Hirsch’s 
eyes one of the major follies of our British Christianity at the 
present time. It is perhaps salutary to see ourselves for a 
moment through his eyes. We live, he says, in the old, easy 
world of pre-war days ; we have not known the calamity and 
despair of defeat, therefore we have not been blessed with the 
deliverance which has come to Germany. Ours is an 
optimistic theology possible only to a sheltered and self- 
confident people. How long we shall be able to keep it is 
another question. The Church of England has taken to 
championing two new doctrines ; the one that of a universal 
Church yet to be organised as the new Christendom, the other 
that of the spiritual independence of the Church and its right 
to represent the divine authority as against the State. 
Neither of these points is really discussed ; they are magis- 
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terially dismissed as “‘ contrary to the Gospel.” Anglo- 
Catholicism is singled out for special reprobation as a 
retreat from the positions gained at the Reformation ; it 
is a “‘ mummifying of Christianity in ritual and regulation,” 
something which is none the less a corpse because it is 
somehow able to make an elaborate pretence of life. 

Criticism of this new version of Christianity is easy 
enough; but we do not do justice to it as we select its 
vulnerable points and launch an attack upon them. It 
needs to be appraised as a whole. When we adopt this 
method, we are led to a somewhat astounding conclusion. 
Just because he lives in the ferment of National Socialism 
and in close intellectual contact with its ideologies, Hirsch 
has failed to grasp their significance. Thus he tries to recon- 
cile the Christian tradition at once with the Western scientific 
consciousness and with the Weltanschauung of Hitler and his 
lieutenants. But is such a combination at all possible ? 
Does he not see that National Socialism as a philosophy of 
life is in fact the rejection of the modern scientific conscious- 
ness and its gains ? It scorns the values of the intellectualist 
and humanitarian culture which the eighteenth century 
brought into being, it denies the possibility of objective truth 
and stigmatises as ‘* decadent ” any science or art which does 
not march with the fighting squads of an arrogant 
nationalism. It returns from intellect to instinct, from the 
individual to the group, from the rights of man to those of 
the nation, and from Christendom to the closed State. 
Hirsch’s whole work is vitiated therefore by this inconsis- 
tency in his starting-point ; he wants to ally Christianity 
with the scientific and humanist tradition of our European 
civilisation, but he has already concluded a binding pact of 
mutual assistance with a movement to which an ethic of 
sincerity, impartiality, and tolerance is anathema. 

Nor is the plea that Christianity should be purged of all 
that has been taken up into it from lower types of spiritual 
development any more consistent with what reveals itself 
in the end as the main preoccupation of this theology. For 
the Weltanschauung of National Socialism is nothing if it is 
not the revival of sub-Christian ideas and sentiments. It 
is a reaction from the modern individualism which has its 
roots in the Christian evaluation of the human soul, in favour 
of a tribal mentality in which the individual is merged in the 
whole and the warrior counts it a supreme honour to die in 
battle under the eye of his chief. How is it possible to argue 
at one moment that the churches fail to attract because they 
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still make use of myths in their teaching, and at another to 
admit frankly that it is by myths that a nation must be 
welded together? It is on the adjective rather than the 
substantive in the compound ‘‘ German Christian ” that the 
emphasis falls, here as elsewhere ; when Luther and Hitler 
meet to negotiate an agreement, the concessions are all on 
one side. There is not in all these pages a single suggestion 
that the Christian faith may have that in it which entitles it 
to sit in judgement on this upstart creed. Hirsch seems 
indeed to feel that the Confessional Church is a greater 
menace than the ‘“‘ new paganism.” 

Yet the problem remains even if the solution offered 
proves so patently unsatisfactory. To seek safety from 
these vagaries in a new orthodoxy would be a policy of 
cowardice. There is in our European culture an idealist and 
humanist element which owes much to Christianity, yet is 
not to be identified with it. This has been a faith and hope 
even in individuals, such as Fichte and Shelley, who have 
been accused of atheism. Germany is the country in which 
the tension between this humanist tradition and the Christian 
one has been most acute, just because it is the home at once 
of Absolute Idealism and of the Reformation. Erich 
Seeberg has argued (in his Krisis der Kirche und des 
Christentums heute) that the question of the hour is whether 
the “old anti-ecclesiastical but Christian spiritualism ”’ of 
the German people, as seen in Eckhart and Boehme, Kant 
and Goethe, or Christianity is to rule the spiritual life of the 
nation. That question will remain when Rosenberg’s myths 
are remembered only as the pathological fantasies of a 
defeated people. It is less acute for us, partly perhaps 
because of our genius for compromise, but we cannot wholly 
evade it. 

KE. L. ALLEN. 


Kine’s CoLLeGE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
> 





EDITORIAL NOTE TO THE PRESENT NUMBER 


The article by the Dean of St Paul’s in reply to Dr Smart’s article 
(January 1940) on “ The Irrelevance of Natural Theology,” which was 
announced in the last Number to appear in the present, has been 
unavoidably delayed. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


PROFESSOR G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


FoLLOWING so soon after the death of Professor H. H. Joachim the 
death on December 18 last at the age of seventy-six of Professor J. A. 
Smith came as a heavy blow to Oxford. The son of Andrew Smith, 
of Dingwall, John Alexander Smith was born in 1863. He was 
educated at Inverness Academy Collegiate School and at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he was Ferguson scholar. From Edin- 
burgh he went in 1884 as Warner exhibitioner and honorary scholar 
to Balliol College, Oxford, in the days when Benjamin Jowett was 
Master. In 1887 he obtained first class Honours in Greats, and was 
then appointed assistant to Professor S. H. Butcher at Edinburgh. 
Four years later, however, in 1891, he returned to Balliol as a Fellow, 
and in 1892 became its chief tutor in philosophy. In 1910 he became 
Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford and held that position for twenty-six years, 
retiring in 1936. Influential though he was in Oxford philosophical 
circles, it is significant that “ J. A.” (as he was familiarly called) was 
the author of no large volume of his own. He wrote a number of 
scattered essays and articles in philosophical journals. In addition 
to his Inaugural Lecture in Oxford (1910) on ‘‘ Knowing and Acting,” 
he contributed some half-dozen papers to the Aristotelian Society, 
the chief of which are those ‘On Feeling” (1913), ‘“‘Is there a 
Mathematics of Intensity ? ’ (1918), ‘“‘ The Philosophy of Giovanni 
Gentile ”’ (1920), and his Presidential Address (1925) on “* The Issue 
between Monism and Pluralism.” Besides these he published a 
pamphlet on “* The Nature of Art ” in 1924, and an essay on “ Philo- 
sophy as the Development of the Notion and Reality of Self- 
Consciousness”’ in the second volume of Contemporary British 
Philosophy (1925). Moreover, he was a distinguished philologist and 
with Sir W. D. Ross he edited the Oxford Translation of the Works of 
Aristotle, which series was completed in 1931 by his own translation 
of the De Anima. At Balliol J. A. Smith was early imbued with the 
tenets of the Hegelian school as represented by such teachers as 
T. H. Green, Edward Caird and R. L. Nettleship, and he never really 
401 
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relinquished the main principles of the Hegelian philosophy. But 
for a while, in company with Cook Wilson, he developed and defended 
a ‘realistic’? theory of knowledge, although he was constantly 
saying that there was a way back from this realism to an ultimately 
purged idealism. When, on his appointment to the Waynflete Chair, 
he found the task assigned to him of thinking out a philosophy, it 
happened that he became acquainted with some of Benedetto Croce’s 
works and was greatly impressed with the freshness and independence 
of the views expressed. He was also greatly assisted by the writings 
of Croce’s ally, Giovanni Gentile, as well as by the development of 
Croce’s own thought partly at Gentile’s suggestions. By the time he 
gave the Hibbert Lectures (in 1911) on “‘ The Nature of Spirit and its 
Life ’ (which were never published) the revised idealism he desiderated 
had assumed in his mind a definitely systematic form, and he was 
prepared to teach it as such and to defend it against antagonists. 
Three fundamental pre-suppositions lie at the basis of his “ new 
idealism.” The first is that the whole and sole Real is not stationary 
or immobile, but essentially in change and process. For it to be is to 
become, and to become is to be. The Real is History, and every 
genuine part of it historical. Thus at the outset of his philosophising 
he was obliged to part company with Bradley and Bosanquet and 
reject the doctrine that ‘‘ the Absolute,”’ while containing all history, 
has itself no history. Nevertheless, he held that the History which 
the Real is (and so everything real) is a timeless history. It is an 
event which occupies the whole of Time, and the same holds of every 
genuine event within it, so that the time of one does not exclude the 
time of another, but all such times interpenetrate one another without 
overlap. The second pre-supposition is that History, the whole and 
sole History there is, and therefore every genuine part of it, is 
spiritual. Spirit, however, in no way transcends its works; it is 
immanent in them, and they leave no unrealised residuum in its 
being. The third pre-supposition is that spirituality manifests itself 
most freely in Self-Consciousness. It is in the light of self-conscious- 
ness that we grasp the meaning of History as it is what is revealed in 
and by History. 

The thirty-ninth volume N.S. of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society (London: Harrison & Sons, Ltd.) contains many contribu- 
tions that will be of interest to philosophical readers.—Professor 
G. F. Stout’s Presidential Address on “‘ Phenomenalism ”’ is especially 
noteworthy. There is, he urges, only one way which not only 
refutes phenomenalism but also brings to light the nature of the 
fallacy that underlies it. He maintains, namely, as against phe- 
nomenalism, (a) that the actual sensations of the percipient are on 
reflective analysis distinguishable from what he perceives as a 
material object and (b) that what he is cognisant of but does 
not actually experience never consists merely in possibilities. A 
critical point in Dr Stout’s analysis is the distinction he finds 
between sensible appearance and perceptual seeming. The sensible 
appearance is, according to him, an actual sensation. Yet it is more 
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than this. It is the appearance of something other than itself, of the 
material object. While it is a primary and essentially important 
condition on which perceptual seeming depends, it is far from being 
the only condition. The experience from which our knowledge of 
material things is derived is not pure experience, but experience 
which includes thought. The phenomenalist is unable to produce a 
single instance in which he has succeeded in showing that a physical 
fact consists merely in actual and possible sensations. And he 
commits the absurdity of making actual occurrences dependent not 
on other actual occurrences but on mere possibilities.—In a subsequent 
paper Professor R. I. Aaron asks ‘‘ How may Phenomenalism be 
refuted ?”’ He does not find Stout’s position entirely convincing. 
It seems to him that the phenomenalist could admit the presence of 
“perceptual seeming” in perception, and yet maintain his pheno- 
menalistic thesis (cf. e.g. Price on Perception). Again, when the 
phenomenalist talks of sensations being conditioned by physical 
factors, he is using the latter phrase in the phenomenalist sense. 
Once more, as against the objection that he commits the absurdity 
of making actual occurrences depend on mere possibilities, the 
phenomenalist would reply that b’s dependence upon a merely 
means for him that in his experience the actual sensation b follows 
regularly on the actual sensation. Nevertheless, Professor Aaron 
holds that the theory of phenomenalism is entirely unacceptable. 
In the first place, when he says “‘ there is a table in this room,” he 
cannot admit that what he means by the proposition is in any sense 
hypothetical. The proposition is categorical in form, and his intent 
in using it is to assert something wholly categorical. In the second 
place, sensing is not knowing, and therefore what I know in the 
strict sense cannot be simply sensed. In other words, one comes to 
the admittedly queer position that I may be ready to doubt that this 
table is brown or that its surface is smooth, but I cannot doubt that 
it exists. Clearly, then, what I affirm to exist is not any sensation, 
actual or possible, but something else which cannot be reduced 
phenomenally into a sensation or sensations.—In an article on 
‘“ Positivism, Empiricism and Metaphysics,” Professor John Laird 
assumes that an enquiry is metaphysical in proportion as it sets itself 
with determination to pursue ultimates. He argues that empiricism 
is a species of metaphysics, whether it asserts roundly that all is 
“experience,” or that all that can be detected or verified, directly 
or indirectly, is ‘‘ experience.’”’ So, too, if positivism means that 
descriptive statements in the indicative mood are all the genuine 
truth that there is, and that the positive sciences are the repositories 
of all such statements where they are at all precise, such positivism 
is a kind of metaphysics, for it rests on a basis of professed ultimacy, 
and does so self-consciously, even truculently. ‘The sort of meta- 
physics that positivists repudiate would seem to be an idol specially 
devised to be smashed.—Professor H. Dingle presents what he 
describes as ‘“‘ The Philosophical View-point of a Scientist.” What 
we call science is, he contends, a body of achievement which forms a 
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necessary and, in itself, incomplete part of the general field of 
philosophy. The importance of two distinctions are insisted upon. 
The first is that between subject and object; it is impossible to 
practise or conceive of thought of any kind without implying the 
inevitable separation of subject and object. In each and every act 
of thought, the subject should be regarded as inevitably stationed in 
the present, and the object is inevitably in the past. The starting- 
point for philosophy is essentially solipsistic ; the subject, or thinker, 
can think only of what is “in his mind ”’; as subject he is unique, 
and the ultimate terms in which the objective element of his thought 
must be expressible are his past experiences. The second distinction 
is that between reason and experience. The principles of reasoning 
have no location in time. They are eternally present like the subject, 
and also pervade the past, necessarily immanent therein and in the 
present alike, whatever may happen. Experience, on the other hand, 
is located in time. Each element of it happened at some moment or 
through some finite duration of time, and by its immediate projection 
into the past it becomes petrified, unalterable, and so an object of 
thought. Knowing a physical object is simply forming the con- 
ception of a physical object which best correlates certain experiences ; 
the “‘ independent existence ” of the physical object, in so far as it 
entails anything not so expressible, is an unnecessary and misleading 
idea. The problem of philosophy may be described as the organisation 
by the philosopher, the subject, of the objective field of experience 
into a rational system.—Professor G. H. Langley, in an essay on 
** Reason,”’ finds the differentia of rational activity to be that it is 
influenced, and in a measure guided and controlled, by some discern- 
ment of the meaning of the objects or events in the environment to 
which responsive adjustment is made and of the necessity of the 
needs which such responsive adjustment is intended to fulfil. Rational 
activity is concerned not merely with the adaptation of changing 
selves or persons to a changing world, it is itself contributing to the 
change which is taking place.—The volume concludes with a thought- 
ful discussion by Professor Morris Ginsberg of “‘ The Function of 
Reason in Morals.”” We cannot, he urges, account for the facts of 
moral experience without realising that there is implicit in it a refer- 
ence to something ultimately desirable, yet not necessarily desired, 
something which makes demands on us, and which we cannot attain 
without tension and struggle, but which none the less is also a fulfil- 
ment of our nature. To define and clarify this ideal is the main 
function of reason in morals. 

Last year marked the bicentenary of the publication of Hume’s 
Treatise. It was natural, therefore, that the Joint Summer Meeting 
of Philosophical Societies should be held in Edinburgh and be largely 
devoted to Hume. The papers read at the assembly are contained 
in the eighteenth Supplementary Volume of the Aristotelian Society, 
1939 (London: Harrison & Sons, Ltd.), entitled Hume and Present-day 
Problems.—The Inaugural Address was given by Professor N. Kemp 
Smith on “‘ David Hume; 1789-1989.”’ It was, he thinks, in con- 
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nection with ethical questions that Hume came to formulate the 
more strictly logical problems dealt with in Book I of the Treatise, 
and in doing so to formulate the thesis that, in all judgements of 
matters of fact and existence, belief, resting exclusively on feeling, 
takes the place of knowledge. In the Enquiries Hume has given us 
his maturer, more considered views in regard to those parts of the 
Treatise in which, as he believed, he had come nearer to the truth 
than had any of his predecessors.—The rest of the volume is taken up 
by four Symposia, two of which are concerned with Hume.—In the 
Symposium on “ The Present Relevance of Hume’s Dialogues con- 
cerning Natural Religion,” Professor A. E. Taylor says he finds them, 
with all their incidental flashes of insight, like everything Hume wrote 
on philosophy after the youthful Treatise, wanting in high seriousness 
and logical coherency. In the Dialogues this, he maintains, is 
sufficiently indicated by one ominous fact: the argument turns 
avowedly on the postulate of the omnipresence of causal order in 
nature, though the writer must have been aware that on his own 
principles he had no right whatever to make any such postulate. Pro- 
fessor J. Laird sets himself to consider what were Hume’s principal 
contentions and their perennial importance for philosophical theology 
in the Christian tradition. The Dialogues are in the main between 
Cleanthes and Philo; Demea, in principle, does not count. They are 
chiefly concerned with deism (in the sense of that term in which it is 
contrasted with a moral or fatherly theism) and specifically with the 
deistic Argument from Design. The upshot of the Dialogues he takes 
to be that the massive, impressionistic argument for deism is strong 
and even, perhaps, invincible, but that this totalitarian “ experi- 
mentalism ” is profoundly different from the positive paths of the 
sciences. Professor T. E. Jessop thinks that the Dialogues, having 
the eighteenth century written all over them, are not livingly 
relevant to an age which has been taught by science and philosophy 
alike to view the theological problem more vastly and to think about 
it in ways that Hume did not foresee.—In a Symposium on “‘Self- 
Identity,’ Professor J. N. Wright (Professor Stout’s successor at 
St Andrew’s) criticises Hume’s treatment of the subject in Book I of 
the Treatise. The view that only sense-impressions and images and 
certain relations between can be known is, he argues, patently false. 
We have got to recognise acts of cognition, an aspect of the self which 
Hume could not discuss, and it is vital, in any discussion of the self, 
to keep in these. Acts of cognising are known in thinking and they 
are known by thinking, and thinking, used in this sense, is merely a 
way of knowing. In cognising I am truly aware of my real self as I 
am, namely, as a particular characterised at this moment by a 
character. Hume, it is contended, entirely failed to explain the 
facts of memory. The facts of memory demand a particular to which 
mental states belong. Mr C. A. Mace agrees with Professor Wright 
that if the self is anything it is that which acts, and if the awareness 
of mental acts entails an awareness of the self it may do so in the 
perfectly ordinary way in which the intuitive awareness of any sort 
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of act entails an awareness of an “‘ agent.”” He would connect the 
awareness of mental acts with the felt somatic changes that take 
place in such apprehension.—The other two Symposia are concerned 
with the question: ‘‘ Are there a priori Concepts ?” in which D. M. 
Mackinnon, W. G. MacLagan and J. L. Austin take part ; and “ The 
Moral Good as a Relation between Persons ”’ in which the participants 
are I. W. Phillips, Professor A. Macbeath and Professor H. F. Hallett. 

Two other articles on Hume call for mention.—One is by 
Professor H. H. Price who strives to bring out ‘* The Permanent 
Significance of Hume’s Philosophy ” (Philosophy, January, 1904). 
Hume’s two main contributions to philosophy are, it is contended, 
his analysis of the idea of Necessary Connection and his treatment of 
the problem of Induction. The sort of necessary connection here in 
question is the synthetic sort and not the analytic or formally certi- 
fiable sort, it is not guaranteed by the law of contradiction. The 
difficulty is that we never observe such a necessary connection ; the 
most we can observe is constant conjunction. Then where does the 
idea of necessary connection come from? From what impression is 
it derived ? Is there perhaps no such impression at all? Yes, Hume 
replies, there is; but the right place to look for it is not among the 
data of sensation, but in the observing mind, among the data of 
introspection. The passage of the mind is something actually felt, 
though seldom attended to; it is in Hume’s language an impression 
of reflection. And it is this felt passage which is the source of the 
idea of necessary connection. In short, he is not abolishing Necessary 
Connection ; he is analysing it. The analysis he gives is doubtless a 
peculiar one, but still it is an analysis, and we cannot judge it fairly 
if we suppose that it is something else. As regards the problem of 
Induction, Hume, it is maintained, was the first person to see the 
extraordinary difficulty of it. By what right do we generalise from 
experience ? It is obvious that such generalisations can never be 
certain ; the difficulty is to see how they can be rendered probable by 
the evidence of observed conjunctions. If the universe be intelligible 
in the sense of orderly or systematic, then certainly induction is 
possible. But what reason have we for thinking that the universe is 
intelligible in this sense ? Such is precisely Hume’s problem. Hume 
seems to have been in two minds about the matter. Sometimes he 
holds a purely sceptical view, and then says in effect that the problem 
is insoluble. Yet there are traces in his work of another and more 
constructive solution. Then his view is not so much that induction 
has no justification, but rather that it needs none. He seems to 
suggest that it is an autonomous form of thinking, having its own 
internal standards or norms, which are not reducible to the rules of 
deductive inference.—The other article I have mentioned is by Mr 
H. J. Maidment, entitled ‘‘ In Defence of Hume on Miracles ” (Philo- 
sophy, October, 1939). The chief purpose of Hume’s essay is, it is 
urged, to assess the value of the admissible evidence to miracle. 
After careful scrutiny of credentials, his finding and sole contention 
is that past records of miracles, always of inferior value to present 
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perception, are less credible than the uniformity of nature.—There is 
an interesting article by Professor J. Laird in Mind (October, 1939) 
on ‘‘ Hume’s Account of Sensitive Belief.” Broadly speaking, Hume, 
it is alleged, held that the “world” is what we feel to be “‘ real,” or 
‘‘existent.” This reality-feeling is sui generis, although there are 
analogues to it. It suffuses, de facto, all sense-impressions and 
sense-memories. When we have them we have what we call “‘ real 
existence,” And we believe that whatsoever is necessarily connected 
with an existent also exists.—Attention should also be called to the 
work of the Professor of Law in the University of Copenhagen, Fr 
Vinding Kruse, on Hume’s Philosophy in his Principal Work “ A 
Treatise of Human Nature,” and in his Essays. Translated by P. T. 
Federspiel (Oxford : University Press, 19389, 6s net). Professor Kruse 
is chiefly concerned with the problem of the relation to the Treatise of 
those of Hume’s later writings that were dependent onit. To explain 
the fact and character of the omissions in the latter, the author falls 
back on Hume’s confession that literary ambition was the “ ruling 
passion ”’ of his life, and on his expressed view that the fault of the 
Treatise lay in its manner rather than its matter. ‘“‘ He thus definitely 
surrendered to the judgement of the public.”” Nevertheless, Dr Kruse 
holds that Hume has both begun and ended his philosophical thinking 
in the Treatise. 

In the January number of Mind there is both an obituary notice 
of S. Alexander and the first part of an article on ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Samuel Alexander,”’ both by Professor G. F. Stout. Professor Stout 
cannot admit that Alexander’s system will be, or, at any rate, ought 
to be the philosophy of the future. None the less, he thinks that he 
has asked the right questions and answered them in such a way that 
even where he is wrong his errors are most instructive. In the article, 
Professor Stout indicates some special points on which Alexander 
seems to him to be mistaken. First, as regards mind and the cognitive 
relation, Alexander, it is argued, was bound in consistency to hold 
that the relation of knowing and being known is spatial-temporal and 
nothing more. Yet this is simply untrue. It is flatly inconsistent 
with the nature of the cognitive relation as we find it. Even if we 
admit that it always depends on spatial-temporal relations, yet in its 
own nature it is neither spatial nor temporal. As regards Alexander’s 
sweeping distinction between ‘‘ enjoyment ”’ and ‘‘ contemplation,” 
Stout’s main difficulty is that he finds something essentially akin to 
enjoyment in what, Alexander calls contemplation, and something 
essentially akin to contemplation in what he calls enjoyment. The 
most radical defect in Alexander’s epistemology is, Stout thinks, his 
failure to recognise the ambiguity of the term “ experience.” He 
habitually uses it in the common and convenient sense in which it is 
synonymous with knowledge through or by experience. And then, no 
doubt, all knowing is experiencing. But experience in this sense must 
in principle be sharply distinguished from actual or immediate 
experience, whether this takes the form of sensation or the “ enjoy- 
ment ”’ of subjective processes. The latter is only one ingredient in 
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knowledge through experience ; the other ingredient is thought, and 
apart from this there would be no cognition. Stout further differs 
from Alexander inasmuch as he holds that the whole sensum is 
existentially distinct from any physical object. It is, however, real, 
though not physically real. Whether and in what sense it can 
properly be called mental is another question.—I have only space here 
to chronicle the appearance of Philosophical and Literary Pieces, by 
Professor Alexander, edited with a memoir, by his literary executor, 
Professor John Laird (London: Macmillan, 1939, 15s. net). The 
Memoir of 96 pages is delightfully written and throws most interesting 
light on Alexander’s work and career. There are fourteen of his 
papers and lectures included in the volume, two of which, those on 
** Natural Piety ” and “‘ Theism and Pantheism,” originally appeared 
in this JOURNAL. 

Philosophical students everywhere will be glad to welcome the 
second edition of Professor H. H. Joachim’s essay on The Nature of 
Truth (Oxford : University Press, 1939, 8s. 6d. net). This book was 
fully reviewed in the H1sBERT JouRNAL on its first appearance in 
1906. In the present edition a number of “‘ minor corrections and 
adjustments ”’ are given, which he drew up with the aid of Professor 
Collingwood.—Another posthumous volume of Professor Joachim’s 
will also be gladly welcomed,—the very full and illuminating Com- 
mentary on Spinoza’s Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1940, 15s. net). Upon the Provost of Oriel College, 
Sir David Ross, fell the task of editing the work and getting it ready 
for print so quickly. It is not too much to say that it will in future 
be indispensable for all genuine students of Spinoza. 

Mention should be made of an able article on ‘‘ The Logical Basis 
and Structure of Religious Belief,” by Dr Leslie J. Walker, S.J., in 
Philosophy (October, 1989). It is a reply to an article by Professor 
C. D. Broad, which appeared in Philosophy (April, 1939). Dr 
Walker maintains that Christians do not believe that Jesus was a 
being of superhuman wisdom and goodness, and that He had a 
divine mission because He said so; they believe it because the facts, 
taken in conjunction with His words, attest that He was a being of 
superhuman wisdom and goodness, and that His mission, like His 
power, was of God. Neither Jesus Himself, nor His apostles, nor 
the evangelists expect people to accept His claims or the claims they 
make on His behalf merely on His ipse dixit; they adduce evidence 
in support of them. 


G. DAWES HICKS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
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REVIEWS. 


God of the Living or Human Destiny. By Rev. R. H. L. Slater, M.A. 
(International Library of Christian Knowledge).—London : 
Nicholson and Watson, 1939.—8s. 6d. net. 


Tuts is an able and readable book written by a theologian with 
philosophic reading, philosophic discrimination and a gift for vivid 
expression, one who, because he thinks out his position himself, feels 
the novelty of his thought and can communicate the thrill of that 
novelty. It begins with the assertion that modern man needs for his 
inspiration a vision of human destiny in keeping with modern values 
and justified by modern knowledge. It then passes on to an analysis 
of the agnostic attitude, the scientific spirit, belief and knowledge, 
reason and prediction and beliefs concerning the future life, and in a 
subtle discussion of the problem of time and eternity propounds the 
conclusion that it is possible to reach a reasonable belief concerning 
man’s destiny and that present temporal fact may foreshadow the 
possibilities of eternity. Progress involving process or change and 
personality involving relation are, the writer considers, the two terms 
which concentrate in themselves the contribution of modernity not 
only to the interpretation of reality but largely also to reality itself, 
a contribution made possible in the main by Christ and Christianity. 
The notions of progress and personality and the paradoxes they 
involve are subtly and suggestively analysed. Progress and per- 
sonality and inspiration, artistic and even scientific inspiration, but, 
above all, the inspiration of Christ and his Church, are shown to 
point to supra-personal relationship with a compelling Power other 
than the many persons. For the interpretation of the universe 
characterised by personality and progress neither monism nor 
pluralism is adequate but only harmonism. The universe as discerned 
by modern science is a harmony, but a harmony which is only coming 
to be. It is being drawn to the condition of harmony by this com- 
pelling Power or God, who is a perfect personal harmony of three in 
one. The destiny of man, therefore, is to go on developing forever as 
a unit in this developing universal harmony, distinct from, though 
intimately dependent on, God, just as he is distinct from, though 
intimately related with, all the other units. This is not, however, the 
destiny of everyone, but only of those who accept and achieve 
409 
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personality and progress. For the rest there is extinction. This 
theory, the writer points out, is a modern development which con- 
trasts with the classical theory of imperishable souls. Modern too is 
the insistence that progress and the change implied by it characterise 
not only the spatio-temporal universe, but also eternity, heaven, 
God or perfection, and that the history of man makes a difference to 
God. This latter proposition, really essential to Christianity with its 
belief in God who suffers, received emphasis, we are shown, through 
priests who in the Great War had no time on the battlefield to bother 
with philosophic difficulties, but were concerned to bring home to 
dying men the reality of God as Love. Its denial, as also the refusal 
to acknowledge in God that change at least which is progress, is due 
to the adoption by Christianity of Greek philosophy, with its belief 
in the static, immutable, dead One and its depreciation of life and the 
world, a philosophy which, in spite of its valuable contributions to 
Christianity, is really alien to it, and has never been reconciled with 
the Hebrew experience of a living, dynamic, personal God and the 
Hebrew expectation of His Kingdom destined to be established on 
earth, although that experience and expectation form the very soul of 
Christianity. Moreover, it is not only an alien philosophy which can 
militate against true religious experience, but any philosophy. For 
philosophy is apt to demand a neatness which neither the religious 
experience nor any experience at all possesses. If it has harmed 
Christianity, it has been far more devastating to Hinduism and 
Buddhism, in either of which the religious experience, so far as the 
philosophy allows it to exist or to show itself, is far more like the 
Christian experience than would appear from their theoretical 
accounts. God is love, is the first and last word about God. That 
love is a harmony best interpreted by the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The philosophy proper to Christianity is that which will draw the 
lineaments, and will interpret all reality in the light, of that love. 

It is in the chapters leading up to this conclusion that the writer 
is at his best, most vital, inspiring and original. One could have 
wished that he had started with that conclusion and followed it 
throughout. Instead he suffers much from the defect of what he 
himself must regard as his best quality. That quality is modernity. 
One of the vices of modernity is the worship of “‘ science,”’ which, with 
all save a few great and modest original scientific discoverers, is a 
superstition as gross as any of which modernity accuses the darkest 
and most theology-ridden ages. “‘ Science ’’ is supposed to work by 
induction only, and induction is supposed to draw explanation and 
light merely from a review of the particulars to be explained and 
illuminated. That supposition is responsible for an absurd con- 
vention which leads even an acute and critical mind like the writer 
of this book to adopt a mode of exposition which implies that a 
scrutiny of the particulars constituting the universe can lead to true 
conclusions both about the destiny of the universe and the nature of 
God. Yet according to his own showing the universe is at its best 
only a broken harmony, while its destiny and the nature of God is a 
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perfect harmony. The “ universe ”’ can, therefore, no more be evidence 
of God and the future intended for it by Him than a schoolboy’s very 
bad Latin composition can be evidence of Ciceronian Latin or the 
Latin his teacher means him to write. To those who have had no 
experience of the harmony which is God, the very people whom it is 
intended to lead to the conception of this harmony by such an 
exposition, regard it, as they inevitably must, as forced and dis- 
ingenuous. Actually it is disingenuous. For it does not represent 
the way by which we really arrive at the knowledge of God, and it 
leads to a whitewashing of the universe making it appear the image 
of God more than it is. Thus the writer implies (pp. 160 ff.) that in 
merely human friendship, loyalties, sex-love and citizenship there is 
an unselfishness of which the unselfishness resulting from the finding 
of God and surrendering to Him is merely a development, whereas 
the most elementary experience of God tells us that until we have 
surrendered to Him there is no unselfishness, no abnegation of self, 
and that the surrender to Him is qualitatively unique, something sui 
generis. And surely it is that same whitewashing that precludes the 
writer, who can here and there by his writing give us such inspiring 
glimpses of the love which is God, from giving us an adequate idea of 
the consciousness of that almost overwhelming and yet paradoxically 
fortifying and quickening consciousness of impurity and foulness in 
ourselves and therefore in the universe which is so integral a part of 
our experience of that love. 

My criticism is, however, not meant to depreciate the value of 
this intellectually so stimulating work. Its intention is rather to 
invite the author and others to produce the kind of philosophy in 
which he himself so obviously believes and in which alone his gifts 
can be used to the utmost. Those who have had even a glimpse of 
the realm of love do not need to indulge in apologetics self-consciously 
bold and yet nervously relying on a display of interesting and impres- 
sive but on the whole irrelevant facts and theories. They can dare 
to be truly wise and to produce true wisdom, an autonomous philo- 
sophy which is the result of a personal exploration of the realm of 
love. Also, their task is not merely to interest and intrigue the 
intellect by analysing, balancing, justifying or criticising theories, 
but so to write as tochange lives. I can best express my appreciation 
of this book by saying that it makes me feel that its author can write 
in such a way but is precluded partly, no doubt, by some unsatisfied 
need for further liberation in himself, but partly also by certain 
intellectual conventions of the age which we can all usefully help to 
break down. 


Puitip LEON. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER. 
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Edmund Burke: A Prophet of the Eighteenth Century. By Sir Philip 
Magnus, Bart.—London: John Murray, 1939.—Pp. xiv + 568.— 
15s. net. 


AFTER completing his course at Trinity College, Dublin, where his 
father was a leading Protestant attorney, Edmund Burke came to 
London at the age of twenty-one and entered as a student of the 
Middle Temple. Some unpleasantness occurred between father and 
son when the latter declined to become a barrister, but the success 
which attended his first literary efforts, and especially his Enquiry 
into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, filled the 
paternal heart with pride, and a reconciliation took place. Soon, 
however, he became absorbed in politics, and despite the saying of 
his fellow-countryman, Goldsmith, that ‘“‘ he narrowed his mind, 
and to Party gave up what was meant for mankind,” it is doubtful 
whether he could have served the world better in any other vocation. 

Sir Philip Magnus’ excellent life of Burke embodies material 
derived from the Wentworth Woodhouse papers, to which no pre- 
vious biographer has had access. It is especially illuminating in 
dealing with the state of insolvency in which Burke lived during more 
than half his adult life. Thirteen years after his marriage he decided 
to purchase the estate called Gregories at Beaconsfield. The price 
of it was £20,000, and by all accounts it was more than worth the 
money. He was then well launched on his political career, and, 
moreover, he had entered into an arrangement with his friend, 
William Burke, and his brother Richard, by which they became 
partners with him in the purchase and upkeep of the estate, on the 
understanding that Gregories should be the common home of them 
all. Unfortunately, however, things did not work out according to 
his expectation. William had been gambling desperately in East 
India Stock, not perhaps without Edmund’s knowledge and approval, 
and the crash came just when the purchase money was required. 
Richard also proved a broken reed. Edmund himself could furnish 
only a fraction of the cost, and but for the substantial loans made by 
Rockingham and others, he could not have retained possession. 
Even then the estate had to be heavily mortgaged, and, says Sir 
Philip Magnus, “it cost him more than thirty years of financial 
embarrassment and mental anguish.” As in the case of Scott and 
Abbotsford later on, his extraordinary industry was due largely to 


his endeavour to get out of his money difficulties and to keep the | 
house over his head. Our author has no good word for William and | 


Richard, and blames Edmund not only for his imprudence, but also 
for being so blinded by his affection for them as to see nothing wrong 
in their conduct, and for continuing to defend them to the utmost. 
His impeachment of Warren Hastings derived part of its vigour from 
“his fury and regret at the ruin of William,” for which he held the 
Governor-General mainly responsible. 

And just as Burke could be blind to the faults of those he loved, 
he could be insensible also to the merits of those to whom he was 
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opposed. This is very evident in his attitude towards Dissenters 
in his later life. Sir Philip seems to agree with him, and while 


_ making due acknowledgment of the influence of the Wesleyan move- 


ment in helping to save this country from the spread of revolutionary 
feeling, his references to the general body of Dissenters in the eigh- 


_ teenth century are not very appreciative. But what did more 
| perhaps than anything else to prevent the outbreak of a revolution 
_ on this side of the channel then was the fact that there had already 


been one a hundred years before. That had not been forgotten ; 
thanks largely to the Dissenters. 

A society called the Revolution Society had been formed to com- 
memorate it and the passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1689; and 
the centenary of these events was celebrated in London on Novem- 
ber 4, 1789. It began with a service in the Old Jewry Meeting House. 
The preacher was the Rev. Dr Richard Price, F.R.S., who, besides 
being a noted Presbyterian minister, had won for himself a permanent 
place in the history of English philosophy, and, moreover, as an 
expert in financial matters had been of great assistance to the younger 
Pitt in drafting a scheme for the reduction of the National Debt. 
His sermon “ On the love of our country ” was, in the judgement 
of those who heard it, a most suitable one for the occasion. After 


| expressing gratitude for the blessings of civil and religious liberty 


which that Revolution had brought, the preacher went on to speak in 
terms of warm sympathy of the revolution which was taking place in 
France and which they all hoped and believed would result there in 
such freedom and happiness as they themselves enjoyed. At the 
meeting which followed, the chair was taken by Lord Stanhope, 
brother-in-law of Pitt, a man of fine character and progressive ideas, 
and among those present were several of the nobility, members of 
Parliament and “‘ many other respectable gentlemen.” The gathering, 
besides being thoroughly “ respectable ’’ in the eighteenth century 
sense, represented a large body of considered opinion throughout 
the country, both among Church people and Nonconformists. In 
the course of the business it was decided to send letters of congratula- 
tion to the President of the National Assembly in Paris, and to the 
Mayors of the chief provincial cities of France. Soon afterwards 
the sermon was published, and also an account of the proceedings 
at the meeting along with the grateful replies received from France. 
These various publications roused the indignation of Burke, who 
immediately set himself the task of counteracting what he believed 
to be their baleful influence. Thus there appeared in the following 
year his Reflections on the Revolution in France. The subject was a 
congenial one. It afforded him the opportunity of attacking two 
things he abhorred, Dissent and Democracy, and also of finding 
expression to political ideals and principles which he held with deep 
conviction. He makes repeated and disparaging reference to Dr 
Price who was offensive to him not only for being a Nonconformist, 
but for belonging to a different political group from himself. He 
seeks to ridicule the Revolution Society as being of no account, and 
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as having acted with unpardonable presumption in sending the 
messages to France ; and he is grieved to think that the French people 
should have attached any importance to what the Society said or did. 

It has to be remembered that the Society’s meeting took place 
while the French Revolution was still in its early stage, in that dawn 
when, as Wordsworth said, it was bliss to be alive, and no one could 
have foreseen the terrible storm that was to follow. No doubt 
when the storm broke many of the Society’s members were shocked 
and disillusioned and, like Wordsworth himself, became conservative 
in their thought. Richard Price lived for two years after the 
Centenary meeting. What impression the Reflections made on him 
we do not know, but we can imagine that when he read Thomas 
Paine’s answer to it in The Rights of Man, he was ready to sing his 
Nunc Dimitiis. 


J. M. CONNELL. 
LEWES, SUSSEX. 





Leslie Stephen and Matthew Arnold as Critics of Wordsworth. By 
John Dover Wilson, M.A.—Cambridge: University Press, 
1939.—Pp. 59.—2s. 6d. net. 


ProrEssor Dover WILSoNn has recently given a lively and very use- 
ful lecture at Cambridge on the rival views of Wordsworth put forth 
by Leslie Stephen in various works, and by Matthew Arnold especially 
in his Introduction to the popular little volume of Wordsworth’s 
poems issued by Macmillan in the Golden Treasury series in 1886. 
The latter has done more than any other book to make Wordsworth 
known to the general public, but Professor Dover Wilson makes 
some fair fun of it and points out also how little of Wordsworth’s 
longer works it contains. Of the ‘* Excursion,” for instance, only 
the story of “‘ Margaret ’ appears and a large mass of the other works 
is swept away as being unworthy of the poet at his best. The whole 
lecture is well worth reading quite apart from the good-tempered 
chaff of the “ great Matthew ” and his Oxford approach, as compared 
with the more solid and penetrating criticism of Leslie Stephen and 
Coleridge. As Wordsworth’s position and influence are constantly 
seen to be more and more important in English poetry and thought 
in the nineteenth century, one welcomes Mr Dover Wilson’s lecture 
as a means to this end. He also disposes quite justly of the dis- 
paraging epigrams on Wordsworth written by Mr Bertrand Russell 
in an essay called “‘ The Harm that Good Men can do.” The title 
describes it, and we may well spare the reader the details. But the 
criticism of Matthew Arnold is more serious. ‘‘ Wordsworth was 
wanting in completeness and variety. He cared little for books 
and disparaged Goethe.’’ One must not, however, neglect the praise, 


limited as it was, which Arnold bestowed on Wordsworth. There 
were some splendid lines commemorating Goethe, Byron and Words- 
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worth in 1850 when Wordsworth died, and there are also the touching 
lines in his Essays in Criticism, where Arnold speaks of his “ style of 
perfect plainness and of the extraordinary power with which Words- 
worth feels the joy offered to us in nature . . . and in the simple 
primary affections of duties. . . . This is the truest and most unfail- 
ing source of joy accessible to man and it is universally accessible.” 
Mr Dover Wilson does full justice to all this, but he goes on to point 
out the limitations of Arnold’s judgement. Arnold had an ill-concealed 
contempt for Wordsworth’s ideas and when he called him “ profound ” 
was thinking only of his feelings, and that in Wordsworth’s case we 
cannot do him justice until we dismiss his formal philosophy. Here 
Leslie Stephen entirely differs, holding that Wordsworth is not 
merely a melodious writer or a powerful utterer of deep emotion, 
but a true philosopher. He is prophet and moralist as well as a 
mere singer. Mr Dover Wilson has done well to call our more serious 
attention to the systematic thought which Wordsworth’s poems 
contain. One can only give here a few examples and hope that 
readers will turn more attentively in future to the consistent body of 
ideas which are discoverable in Wordsworth’s poems. 

First, one would mention the oft-quoted maxim that “the child 
is father to the man ”’ and all that it implies, which was the motto 
which Wordsworth himself chose to put at the head of his poetical 
works, Stephen translates this into “an identity between our 
childish instincts and our enlightened reason.”’ Yet this can hardly 
be literally or philosophically maintained, and it is better to turn 
with Mr Dover Wilson to the study of the particular stage or stages 
of growth of which he is speaking at the moment. These follow 
inevitably in the life of the individual—and no doubt he would add 
of the race. The poet standing on the eminence of an intensely felt 
experience looks before and after and sees the past dissolving into 
the feelings of the present and the hopes of the future. Another part 
of the philosophy of Wordsworth is what he gives us in his book on 
Coleridge, where he speaks of the “ mighty world 


Of eye and ear, both what they half create 
And what perceive.” 


Here we see that Wordsworth took both the “ realist’ and the 
“ projective ’ view of the universe and entertained them at the same 
time. His conception of nature as a living and sentient and benignant 
being would hold good in spite of Darwinism or of a “ nature red in 
tooth and claw.” There is no attempt at an explanation of the origin 
of evil. He held throughout the oneness of man with nature and 
that the whole creation was groaning and travailing in pain together, 
although the end and highest bliss of man was to find 


** Joy in widest commonalty spread ” 


and that joy to be the happiness in simple things felt by simple 
people. But in Leslie Stephen’s essay on Wordsworth the emphasis 
is laid rather on what Wordsworth says about pain and affliction 
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than on the tone of joy which pervades most of his work. Pain and 
affliction may be transmuted into moral strength, and this is perhaps 
the most profound and philosophical truth to be gained from his 
writings. It receives its noblest expression in the Happy Warrior 
who, ‘‘ doomed to go in company with Pain, and Fear and Bloodshed, 
miserable train, turns his necessity to glorious gain.” This, as we 
know, refers to Nelson whose chief work and death come within 
that period of 1798-1815 which comprises the flowering time of 
Wordsworth’s genius. 

It must strike those of the present generation—a little over a 
hundred years since—how the same spirit of facing trouble and 
danger is still called for. It is deep in the nature of our being. 


F. S. Marvin. 


WELWYN GARDEN City, HERTS. 





A CORRECTION 


With reference to the review of my new book, The Psychic Stream, 
which was published in the January issue of the H1nBERT JouRNAL, I 
desire to draw the attention of your readers to a mistaken date. On 
page 1114 will be found the statement that George Aikenhead, aged 
nineteen, was found guilty of heresy and hanged in Edinburgh in 1820, 
When my attention was drawn to this, I inquired through the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, and I now find that a lad named Robert Aikenhead 
was hanged in Edinburgh in the year 1696, his crime being blasphemy. 
This correction will be made in the new impression of The Psychic Stream 
which will shortly be printed, and it may interest your readers to know 
that the death penalty for blasphemy was not repealed until 1812. 


ARTHUR FINDLAY. 
STANSTED HALL, Essex. 











